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The Study of Change in 


Social Science 
WAYNE HIELD 











the way the subject of ‘‘ social change ” is being redefined for investiga- 

tion. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries social scientists were 
interested in the problem of how to mould a society characterized by rational 
order and progress for all. The assumption of human nature underlying the 
theories of such figures as Marx and Lester Ward, for example, lay in the belief 
that man was fundamentally a rational being capable of coming to grips with 
the laws of social reality as they perceived them and resolutely working for 
the change of broad social and political structures. Their theoretical systems 
were designed to demonstrate the possibility of man’s controlling his physical 
and social environment for human betterment. As such their theoretical 
positions presented alternative programmes and methods for the patterning 
of societal action.? 

To-day, social scientists are predominantly occupied with the reverse 
emphasis of how to help man successfully adjust to the existing social and 
political order. The theoretical basis of research begins with the Hobbesian 
problem of how to maintain social control. The subject of change as treated 
by Talcott Parsons and Robert K. Merton, undoubtedly the leading social 
theorists in the field of sociology to-day, is defined as a by-product in the mal- 
functioning of social control or order. Though both theorists have made 
notable contributions to our understanding of the mechanisms involved in 
social control, their approach is similar to the earlier anthropologists, Malinowski 
and Radcliffe Brown, both of whom were primarily concerned with maintain- 
ing a stable, integrated and harmonious social equilibrium. By taking as 
their research problem the task of explaining how it is that various social 
institutions of preliterate societies function interdependently in an integrated 
whole, these earlier anthropologists either neglected the question of change 
in direction or control of institutional structures or studied social change as 


1 Cf. Reinhard Bendix, ‘‘ The Image of Man in the Social Sciences ”, Commentary, February, 
1951, for a discussion of earlier theorists in this connection. 
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()« OF the more significant changes in the social sciences to-day is 














2 A STUDY OF CHANGE IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


evidence of breakdown in social control and consequently studied means by 
which control was restored. Thus in the study of certain laws and customs 
of these preliterate societies, attention was centred in the conditions lead- 
ing to the perpetuation of codes of behaviour and to the impact of crime or 
delinquency, for example, in either strengthening or serving to reinforce 
societal sanctions. Interest in the stability and order of such communities 
tended to preclude study of social and political change, and particularly, 
changes of the distribution of power. 

The skeletal framework of this anthropological approach has become 
central to the theoretic formulations of Parsons and Merton by addressing the 
problem for research to the investigation of social control, to the conditions 
contributing to the structured form and content of social control, and to the 
analysis of deviance, as for example, crime, delinquency, radical movements, 
with its repercussions on the social order.1 Their systematic theory in out- 


lining logical steps for the analysis of social control is the ‘‘ structural-fun- © 


tional” orientation. By “ structure ” is meant the relatively stable patterning 
of social relationships in such a way that it may be treated as structured from 
the point of view of the system; an example of “‘ structure ” would be “ insti- 
tutionalization,”’ in which the attitudes and behaviours of a number of people 
have enough similarity to be treated as a unit in further analysis. While 
“‘ structure ’’ is the more static category defining the unit for investigation at a 
descriptive level, ‘‘ function” refers to the more dynamic aspect of what the 
““ structure ’’ means to the actors in either fulfilling or failing to satisfy certain 
- biological or socially induced needs. Certain conditions, processes, or pres- 
sures may then be analysed in the sense that they either contribute to the 
functional. perpetuation of the structural system or are “‘ dysfunctional ” in 
that they detract from the integration and effectiveness of the system.? This 
system currently in use in biological theory, particularly in physiology, sets 
forth a logically inter-related set of constructs to serve as a guide in the study 
of social action. The system is an elaborate attempt to systematize the 
scattered theories and methods of the social sciences under one embracing 
rubric of logically constructed categories for the purpose of further analytic 
research. In research, the “‘ structural-functional”’ orientation is a set 
of methodological tools for the study of social control, deviance, and 
“‘ re-equilibration ”’. 

Although Parsons and Merton in their stress on the problem of “‘ social 
control ”’ claim to be equally interested in social deviance in so far as this 
increases our understanding of the mechanisms of permanence and change, 
the perhaps unforeseen consequence of this theoretic position is leading to a 
deluge of inquiries of various forms of social adjustment, or how it is that man 
adapts himself to certain institutional structures exercising social control. 

1 Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1953); Talcott Parsons, 
Essays in Sociological Theory (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1949) ; Robert K. Merton, Social T. 
and Social Structure (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1949) ; Talcott Parsons, E. A. Shils e¢ al., Toward 


a General Theory of Action (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951). 
* Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory, chaps. I and II. 
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WAYNE HIELD 3 


This may be due in part to the way they define their system of “‘ structural- 
functional ’’ analysis. Much of the systematic elaboration of this system 
involves the formulation of ‘‘ normative patterns’ of behaviour or ideal- 
types representing alternative ways that people might think or behave when 
confronted with certain structural or institutional settings. One pattern 
variable, for example, ostensibly taken from Parson’s study of the medical 
profession, is that of ‘‘ universalistic ’’ behaviour in which the actor exhibits 
an equalitarian concern for all persons as against ‘‘ particularism ”’ or interest 
in a few as against others. The ethical code of the medical profession would 
adhere to the position of “‘ universalism ’’ in that the doctor treats all cases 
according to professional standards regardless of race, creed, or other back- 
ground factors of the patient. In this instance “‘ particularistic ’ behaviour 
would represent a ‘‘ dysfunctional” form of behaviour in so far as the pro- 
fessional eithic code is violated. Similar listings of logical forms of behaviour 
provide categories for the study of role orientation in institutional environ- 
ments. They are primarily intended for studying alternative ways of adjust- 
ing to certain ‘‘ structural” or institutional settings. Given a condition of 
‘ social control ” as exemplified in the universalistic behaviour of the doctor, 
the research question is to seek factors explaining the origins and perpetua- 
tion of the code and to pressures contributing to deviant or “‘ dysfunctional ” 
interpretations and practices in violation of the code ; finally, Parsons would 
be interested in the inter-play of reactions of the deviant case and those who 
support the ethical code of universalism. It becomes the task of the social 
scientist to investigate means of maintaining social control or reducing ten- 
sions or conflicts to restore a condition of harmony and equilibrium. By 
defining in this way what is problematic in research, deviant attitudes and 
behaviours become speculatively interesting if somewhat pathological con- 
sequences of certain ‘‘ dysfunctional ’”’ elements in social order. Where deviance 
presents itself, the theoretic concern is with the processes involved in restoring 
or re-equilibrating a condition of equilibrium or social control. 

Essentially this position in sociology is following the tradition of the 
psychologists, social psychologists, and anthropologists in their emphasis on 
social adjustment. Mental hygienists are busy in smoothing over the sharp, 
asocial edges of the personality to allow its successful marketability in the 
white-collar world. The flood of interest in ‘‘ psychologizing ” now explains 
away the curious idea systems of the deviant, the abnormal, the malcontent, 
as ‘‘ personality ’” problems. Such deviants are not to be taken at their face 
value when continued demands are made for wage raises, for example, rather 
are their statements taken as symptoms of underlying exaggerated personality 
needs requiring the therapy of understanding the “‘ psychological” reasons 
for their fixated ideas in order to be “‘ saved’ and turned back into society 
without them. 

Industrial sociologists, in the tradition of Elton Mayo, are dishing out the 


1 See Kingsley Davis, ‘‘ Mental Hygiene and the Class Structure’, A Siudy of Interpersonal 
Relations, edited by Patrick Mullahy (New York: Hermitage Press, 1949). 
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morning coffee and the morale-building essay contest on ‘‘ My Job and Why 
I Like to Work Here ” to better adjust the morale of the worker to his business 
of tending the machine. The work of Kurt Lewin in dynamics of small 
group behaviour has been followed by J. L. Moreno’s sociometric methods 
utilized for tracking down the “social isolate” or other deviants to adjust 
them to the larger whole, be it the schoolroom, factory, church, or the armed 
forces. 

In much the same vein, countless studies of housing projects are under 
way in the social sciences investigating how tenants get along together and 
how they adapt themselves to their new environment. Generally, studies 
of bi-racial housing units demonstrate that negroes and whites living in the 
same area manage to live down their previously held race prejudices. The 
problem of “‘ race prejudice ’’ is seen as one of interpersonal relationships at 
the lowest rung in the social hierarchy instead of looking at the various policies 
of those who establish such housing units and who are the real decision-makers 
in pre-determining to a large extent what kinds of adjustment will be made 
by their tenants. Such studies typically take the existing circumstances of 
social relationships as the given, the problem is how to adjust the tenants or 
participants in that institutional setting. 

In the field of sociology, the relatively new phenomenon of systematic 
“content analysis” of every conceivable type of mass communication is 
studied to ascertain its effect on mass audiences. The larger magazine 
publishers in our society are anxious to know what kind of people are reading 
their publication and why. Industrial enterprises are hiring social scientists 
to assess the effects of sales appeals on their customers. Given the product, 
the problem is how to make the people buy it. The entire range of public 
opinion polling research in much the same manner asks how the man-on-the- 
street feels or thinks about various social issues or certain radio and T.V. 
programmes, thus, the researcher poses the problem: ‘‘ How is the ordinary 
man adjusting to society these days?” 

Again in the area of social class studies, Lloyd Warner and his followers 
in their surveys of social circles in various small towns, have offered their 
findings as a means for aiding those who are not contented with their lot to 
fit into the desired stratum. Their ‘‘ subjective” approach to social class 
leads to generalizations that one’s class position is somehow equated with 
whatever level the person feels he is in; if you think of yourself as middle- 
class, you are middle-class. Typically the focus of this type of research are 
the attitudes of the ‘‘ average” small town man. What people think or feel 
about each other is now regarded as more important than the “ objective ” 
approach by Marx in the study of economic position or relation to the means 
of production as index of class. Thus Parsons gives this definition of strati- 
fication: ‘‘ The ranking system in terms of esteem is what we may call the 
system of stratification of the society.” 1 While paying lip-service to “‘ objec- 


a The Social System, p. 132. See also his Essays im Sociological Theory, 
p. ‘ 
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WAYNE HIELD 5 


tive” elements in determining class position, Parsons together with the Lloyd 
Warner school devote little attention to the consideration of economic or 
technological variables in the study of social class nor to the distribution of 
economic and political power in determining the bases of stratification. 

For the most part, the reaction to Marx manifest in the reliance on the 
works Of Max Weber has resulted in an orientation stressing the role of 
ideologies or value-orientations as motivating factors of behaviour in such a 
manner that economic and technological variables are by-passed. The study 
of how people feel about other people in their work or in their community 
position is creating an imbalance and one-sided 


social psychological view in the field of sociology. This is not meant to deny the 
noteworthy and long overdue attempt to embrace what is useful in social psycho- 
logical constructs within the realm of sociological theory. Earlier sociological works 
particularly in the twenties and early thirties were devoid of social psychological 
mechanisms so necessary in explaining the motivation of human behaviour. The 
swing away from previous descriptive studies of the forms of social behaviour to the 
intensive investigation of what certain attitudes or behaviours really mean to the actors 
is conducive to the plethora of small group studies to-day. The amenability of 
small groups to neatly formulated research designs ble of relatively accurate 
measure necessarily limits the magnitude and castelely the significance of one’s 
inquiry. Not surprisingly, a recent work by George C. Homans in the comparative 
study of small groups comes up with the general hypothesis, confirmed in those few, 

diverse groups he ae, that the more people associate together the more they 
like each other. 


Throughout these works, the ‘“‘ man-on-the-street ”, or the worker in the 
factory, or the soldier in the armed forces, become the central object of investi- 
gation. The mass man becomes the irrational object to be manipulated by the 
social scientist or by outside interests through the aid of social science techniques 
in adjusting his personality needs to the desired condition of conformity or 
harmony. It does not take much vision to realize that the human relations 
experts of the next fifty years are, however unintended, going to constitute 
the main drift in this area with their new found occupation of building the 
morale of the disenchanted, fitting the unfit, and adjusting the maladjusted. 


SociaAL ADJUSTMENT IN SOCIAL SCIENCE THEORY 

The key theoretical concepts in social psychology and sociology preordain 

the nature of these studies of social adjustment. In both fields there is a 
convergence of theory with suggestions for research proceeding from nearly 
identical theoretical constructs: the tension-need theory of behaviour. In 
this view, as developed through the works of the gestaltists, Lewin, Tolman, 
H. A. Murray, and more recently, Kretch and Crutchfield, the personality is 
ideally conceptualized in his most restful moments as being in a state of 
‘‘ psychic homeostasis ”, or a relative absence of needs. The basic postulate 
of this approach is that a need does not become dominant in a personality if 
there is no obstruction to its satisfaction. When the person does not receive 

1 George C. Homans, The Human Group (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1951). 
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enough affection, for example, a tension develops in the personality and we 
speak of a need for affection. Resulting behaviour constitutes an attempt 
to release tension; all obstructions to need satisfactions, or reduction in 
tension, are considered to be hedonically negative, while the ‘‘ greatest pleasure 
seems to be associated with a relatively rapid lowering of need tension”. Normal 
functioning is linked with the state of “‘ psychic homeostasis ”’. 

In research, the logical question to be asked follows: ‘‘ What social 
conditions give rise to a state of exaggerated need-tension and how can such 
tension be reduced to a state of homeostasis ?”’ From this one can see that 
it is readily adapted to any condition or scene of conflict representing tension, 
and to the means by which such conflict may be attenuated. The problem 
of change is that of reducing intensified need-dispositions or altering the 
expectations of the subjects with the interest in restoring a condition of 
equilibration or social order. [Illustrative case studies of this method are 
provided by Krech and Crutchfield and by Kurt Lewin in considering conflict 
between management and labour to be the reflection of certain underlying 
social tensions and needs not met in the work situation. Remedies for these 
conditions hark back to those of Elton Mayo, T. N. Whitehead, and Burleigh 
Gardner by suggesting the use of more psychological rewards, praise and 
recognitjon, as a means for reducing conflicts between labour and management. 

The tension-need theory has now been incorporated in the major theo- 
retical works of Talcott Parsons. In his recent work, The Social System, 
the basic problem outlined is that of explaining the adjustment of individuals 


or social groups to one another. As Parsons indicates, the social system is 
characterized by a plurality of individual actors who interact with each other 
in terms of a tendency to the “‘ optimization of gratification’. The focus 
of his work is that of the “ gratification-deprivation ” balance of the ego 
personality (me) in relation to alter (you). Motivation is defined as orientation 


ce 


to improvement of the “ gratification-deprivation ” balance of the actor.® 
Thus, his thesis develops from the same hedonistic calculus found in the 
tension-need theory of behaviour. Deviant behaviour, for Parsons, is defined 
as the abnormal in psychological terms : 


We may say that the need for security in the motivational sense is the need to 
preserve stable cathexes of social objects, including collectivities. Tendencies to 
dominance or submission, aggressiveness or compulsive independence, then, may be 
interpreted as manifestations of insecurity. The need for a feeling of adequacy on 
the other hand, we may say, is the need to feel able to live up to the normative 


1 Krech and Crutchfield, Theory and Problems of Social Psychology (New York: McGraw 

= 1948), chap. XIV; Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts (New York: Harpers, 1948), 
chap. 8. 
* The opposite thesis is, of course, equally plausible that real gratification is found particularly 
in the state of tension or in various states of deprivation. While this hypothesis has not been 
the subject of research, it would seem that extensive documentation of the idea could be found 
in such societies as our own that thrive on a constant high level of tension in “ inter-personal ” 
relationships to say nothing of the consistent tensions evident in international diplomacy. Fora 
suggestive consideration of this problem, see Fyodor Dostoevsky, ‘‘ Notes from Underground,” 
The — Novels of Dostoevsky (edited by Thomas Mann); (New York: Dial Press, 1951), pp. 
129-156. 
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standards of the expectation system, to conform in that sense. The compulsive 
enforcer, the perfectionist, the incorrigible and the evader, then, could be interpreted 
as motivated by a sense of inadequacy.! 


With this operational definition of deviance as “insecurity ’’ and “‘in- 
adequacy ”’, Parsons stresses ways in which deviance can be mitigated. In 
this he offers explanations for the origins of deviant behaviour ; the genesis 
of value orientations making for conflict between ego and alter; discussion 
of conflicts in roles; and possible structural determinants of deviance. In 
each case he proceeds to means for re-equilibrating the system of order. It 
is no accident, then, that Parson’s discussion of the ‘‘ Mechanisms of Social 
Control” follows that of his treatment of deviant behaviour. 

In light of the foregoing, it is hardly a surprise that Parsons draws upon 
an extensive analogy of social control to the role of psychotherapy as a means 
illustrating suggested treatment of deviance. He states that psychotherapy 
may serve “‘ as a prototype of the mechanisms of social control’’.* As the 
modern-day Elton Mayo he lists the four conditions of successful therapy 
which may serve as prototypes as corresponding parts in other mechanisms 
of social control: support, permissiveness for the expression of deviant ex- 
pectations, denial of reciprocity for these deviant expectations, and con- 
ditional manipulation of sanctions, notably, the relational rewards, in this 
connection. That is, the individual deviant is to be given cathectic support 
while the therapist or social controller takes the “‘ responsibility for upholding 
of the normative pattern ”’. 

This view corresponds with the tension-need theory in that “‘ tension ” 
is operationally equated with the ‘‘ deviance” component of Parson’s theory 
of social control. Both theories tend to assume normality to be a successful 
adjustment on the-part of the individual to the socially approved norms of 
our society. For Parsons, in discussing the problem of socialization in our 
society, the mature adult is one who can adapt to “‘ an autonomous achieve- 
ment orientation, the capacity for effective neutrality, for universalism and 
for functional specificity independent of the direct gratification interests of 
childhood, especially in affectively neutral contexts’’. In other words, the 
mature adult is one who competes for success without letting his dependency 
needs get the best of him, keeps his feelings to himself or at least well under 
control, plays the game according to the rules laid out for him, and is expected 
to know a lot about a little rather than a little about a lot. In short, the 
ideal-type personality in our culture is still the embodiment of the Protestant 
ethic and Parsons suggests that it would be interesting to find out why it is 
that some groups deviate from these norms and what methods, as for example, 
psychotherapy, may be utilized to bring the deviant back to the sanctity of 
‘* re-equilibration ”’. 

All this fits into the larger societal trends Parsons anticipates in our 
society. As a student of Max Weber, Parsons sees a growing rationalization 


1 Parsons, The Social System, p. 261. 
2 Parsons, The Social System, p. 301. 
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of our societal life, a strain towards objectivity, systematization, and organiza- 
tional efficiency in the calculation of appropriate means to achieve desired 
goals. While both Weber and Parsons agree in recognizing this vast direc- 
tional factor in the nature of modern life, their evaluations of this trend are 
quite different. Weber was appalled by the implications for human freedom 
in this development of rationalization in bureaucratic structures. Bureau- 
cratization, as Weber studied it, proceeds hand-in-hand with a growing con- 
centration of economic and political power at the apex of large organizational 
structures together with the economic and social levelling of the masses. 
The important policy-making functions of the modern bureaucratic organiza- 
tion are appropriated by the top officials of the hierarchy while below an 
army of technicians and clerks perform routine tasks of administration carrying 
out decisions made at higher levels. The immediate implication perceived 
by Weber is the threat of such concentration of authority to the democratic 
process as those who are governed find themselves levelled to a state of 
apathetic mediocrity. It was to this problem of how to maintain freedom | 
or independent exercise of discretion in modern life that Weber devoted much 

of his writing and his activity in political life : 


This passion for bureaucracy, as we have heard it expressed here, is enough to 
drive one to despair. It is as if in politics the spectre of timidity—which has in any 
case always been rather a good standby for the German—were to stand alone at 
the helm ; as if we were deliberately to become men who need “ order ’’ and nothing 


but order, who become nervous and cowardly if for one moment this order wavers, 
and helpless if they are torn away from their total incorporation in it. That the 
world should know no men but these : it is in such an evolution that we are already 
caught up, and the great question is therefore not how can we promote and hasten 
it, but what can we oppose to this machinery in order to keep a portion of mankind 
free ae 3 parcelling-out of the soul, from this supeeine mastery of the bureaucratic 
way of life.* 


In contrast to Weber who constantly asked this question above of how 

to regulate and control bureaucratic machinery in maintaining the dignity of 
man, Parsons neglects this as a basic problem to be dealt with by social 
scientists. Instead he seems to agree with the big change and direction of 
these changes in modern life. The nature of modern scientific investigation 
in its objective quest for laws of human behaviour is considered a prime 
leader in this respect. There are certain non-empirical elements such as 
philosophy, ideologies, and religious beliefs which will in turn act back on the 
progress of rationalization in science as obstacles in its development. . 
““ Making this allowance for this factor, however, we may speak of the process 
of rationalization with considerable confidence as a general directional factor 
in the change of social systems.” * 

At one point, Parsons recognizes certain conflicts between his “‘ virtual 

1 From a lecture by Max Weber on Bureaucratization in). P. Mayer, Max Weber and German 


Politics (Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1943), p. 97- 
* Parsons, The Social System, p. 499 
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certainty ” that there is an ‘‘ inherent factor of the general directionality of 
change in the process of rationalization” and certain expressive symbols of 
our age. The forced “‘ affective neutrality ” of our technological and bureau- 
cratic system finds release in spectator amusements: comics, T.V., radio, 
movies. Technological change, says Parsons, force new reward systems and 
new distributions of roles, however, ‘‘ It is probable that the strains imposed 
by these processes much more than any inherent ‘ conflict of interests ’ is the 
primary factor in the genesis of so-called ‘ class-conflicts ’ in modern Western 
society.” 

In a few brief paragraphs the ‘‘ dysfunctional ” elements in the rational- 
ization of our society are accounted for and brushed aside. For the most 
part, Americans are getting along well enough ; if there are occasional conflicts 
and disturbances, these are epiphenomena. Thus we may infer from Parson’s 
position that frustration in our society is explained as a momentary zigzag 
in the course of progressing rationalization. It only remains to adjust our 
societal groups to the ‘“‘ normative pattern ”’. 

Since “‘ adjustment ”’ is the major problem in question, suggestions for 
research centre on ideologies, beliefs, and expectations in their proper structural- 
functional settings in the analysis of conformity or deviance of social groups 
from societal norms, for, operating with the assumptions of the psycho- 
therapeutic process, these are what must be changed by the therapists in 
maintaining social control. The researcher of late in his study of small group 
behaviour and of the mass man wants to know who and what the subject 
is thinking about when he expresses a certain attitude or behaviour ; this is 
what is referred to as “‘ reference group ”’ theory in the social sciences.2 What 
determines the extent of internalizing certain attitudes of parents, peers, or 
authority figures and how is this reflected in behaviour? Through an under- 
standing of the ego-cathected identifications of the individual, the applied 
scientist can work towards changing the subject’s identifications with people 
who have been significant to him and thereby change the way in which he 
defines the situation. 

This position is closely similar to John Dewey’s description of the con- 
servative mentality who thinks of changing society through first changing 
the individual, purifying the heart, and when this is done, the change of 
institutions will follow of itself. The other school, continues Dewey, denies 
the efficacy of this subjective approach and asserts that man’s nature is 
determined by his relation to the forces of environment; first, man must 
change society’s institutions, then ‘‘ human nature” will follow. Contem- 
porary social scientists are, for the most part, taking the institutional structures 
in which people work and live out their lives as the constant given; the 
problem is that of how to alter attitudes by doling out more recognition and 

1 Parsons, Ibid., p. 513. 

*See T. H. Newcomb, Social Psychology {Tavistock Publications, 1952), p. 225 ff., for 

theoretical construct. 


elaboration of this 


* John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York: The Modern Library, 1930). See 
Introduction. 
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praise to subjects or to change the ego-identification pattern of the — 
from one cathected group or person to another. 

In this orientation, theorists have turned to the concepts of “‘ status” 
and ‘‘ role” developed by the anthropologist, Ralph Linton, as valuable tools 
for examining how people adjust to their formally prescribed positions in 
various institutional or social settings. ‘‘ Status”, as defined by Linton, 
refers to a place in a social structure recognized by society such as age, sex, 
occupation, position in family unit, and so forth. ‘‘ Role” designates the 
behaviour expected by society or certain groups or individuals in carrying out 
one’s status position. The concept of ‘‘role” is the dynamic aspect of 
“status” suggesting analysis of how the individual interprets his status 
position.? 

These concepts originally employed in the study of small, relatively static 
preliterate communities imply a state of stability and definity which is hardly 
present in “‘ status ” and “‘ role” positions in our highly complex and changing 
society. One can, of course, formally delimit certain ‘‘ status” positions for 
the purpose of defining what is to be studied in an organizational structure. 
However, this imputed concreteness to position in an organization is misleading 
and tends to neglect the fact that definitions of behaviour expected in certain 
“status” and “‘role”’ positions are continually changing not only in the 
minds of those who perform them but in the expectations of those who recruit 
and control the behaviours of subordinates. As these concepts have been 
defined, the aspect of ‘‘role’”’ which is the dynamic interpretation by the 
subject of his ‘‘ status” position leads the scientist to the investigation of 
background factors, ideologies, or other elements brought to his present 
‘‘ status ’’ position resulting in more or less successful adjustment to the 
defined constant variable, his ‘‘status” position. In this, the interacting 
effect of change in the expectations of the leaders and the led as they influence 
one another is avoided by devoting attention essentially to the adjustment 
of the subordinate to the super-ordinate. Should the actors manifest so- 
called ‘‘ deviant” or ‘“‘ dysfunctional”’ behaviour in a more dynamic inter- 
pretation of their position, the very labels employed in the approach of Parsons 
appear to assume that the given set of institutional norms or the given power 
structure is the normal and correct state of affairs. Man is a helpless creature 
to be adapted and adjusted to the status quo or what is called ‘‘ social control ”’. 
Evidence of conflict or tension or anything which might be considered ‘‘ com- 
pulsive ’” and motivated by a sense of inadequacy prompts the social scientist 
to fit him into the ubiquitous ‘social equilibrium.” Such deviants, by 
definition, are ‘‘ dysfunctional” to the larger order of harmony. , 

The study of change has thus been obscured by the formulation of theo- 
retical constructs stressing order and stability. While it is interesting and 
useful to learn how a complex society manages to get along without complete 
chaos, our society among others, is, in the meantime, moving in the direction 


4 — Linton, The Cultural Background of Personality (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1946), 
PP. 77-82. 
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of more centralized controls over the areas of human freedom. In the opinion 
of the writer, the problem of modern society is not altogether that of Plato, 
Machiavelli, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau and others who sought the foundations 
of a stable order to restrain what appeared to be impending societal chaos. 
Social control today is on the increase as large-scale bureaucracy proceeds to 
engulf modern man in the struggle to hold such structures accountable to 
society. It is this very rigidity and inflexibility of the bureaucracy and the 
consequent apathy of the employee that is now beginning to stimulate interest 
in ‘‘ The Lonely Crowd” and in ‘‘ Man for Himself”. 

Research is needed in the problem of how to make man a rational being, 
an agent of change with the power to effect deliberate modification of his own 
environment rather than to view him as an irrational, passive adjuster to the 
contemporary scene. Problems for research would investigate, for example, 
the conditions for developing a personality with the ‘‘ nerve of failure’”’ to 
withstand pressures for ethical and behavioural conformity without being 
morally destroyed. What kind of family, peer group, or occupational back- 
ground is conducive to the active and autonomous individual who has the 
moral strength or actual power to act back upon pressures for conformity.* 
Under what conditions do individuals or groups become active and effective 
in altering the given definition of the situation. What contributes to the 
recognition and acceptance of alternative views within and between large- 
scale organizations.* How are significant changes in policy made and carried 
out in large-scale bureaucracy. Such questions necessarily involve a considera- 
tion of the bases of power to accomplish change while assuming a certain 
amount of tension or conflict to be ‘‘ normal” and perhaps inevitable in the 
study of change. 


2 David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950); Erich 
Fromm, Man for Himself (New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1947). 

* For specific propositions in research along these lines, see Marie Jahoda, ‘‘ Toward a Social 
Psychology of Mental Health ”, Problems of Infancy and Childhood, Fourth Conference Supple- 
ment II (Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, New York: 1950). 

* Seymour M. Lipset deals with this problem in a forthcoming work on the International 
Typographical Union. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 
T= STUDY is based on the life histories of the ror men who held * 


. 


Cabinet Office during the period which begins with Gladstone’s cabinet 

formed in 1886 and ends with Asquith’s resignation in 1916. It 
approaches its subject through the documentary material which exists in 
biographies, autobiographies and memoirs. 

To use this material for an analysis of the attitudes to politics shown 
within the political élite a rigid selection had to be made. I have tried to - 
find certain patterns of political behaviour which appear characteristic for * 
certain groups rather than present a catalogue of all individual traits which ' 
could be observed. 

In the analysis of the social structure of Cabinet-Membership three 4 
distinct socio-economic groups emerged, viz. the aristocracy, the professional 
middle class and the ‘‘ Businessclass ’’, i.e. the group of middle class entre- 
preneurs and rentiers in Commerce and Industry. This division was fol-’ 
lowed in the analysis and interpretation of the biographical material because - 
it was found that the social origin of the men here studied was an indication ’ 
of influences which shape the political character of the individual. Teel 
presence or absence of such factors as Public School * education, University *, 


life, dissent, political family tradition, economic independence, connection “}- 


with popular movements or intellectual interests are unique features in the 
lives of members of these three groups and clearly influence their attitude ” 
to politics. It is therefore necessary to touch on the working of some of * 


BJ. Px . author’s “‘ The changing structure of the British Political Elite, 1886~1935”’, 
° 2. 

? Reference is throughout to the nine schools recognized as Public Schools by the Clarendon.id 
Commission of 1864. 
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chese institutions and to show in which way they are thought to influence 
political behaviour. The bulk of the evidence, however, comes from the 
politicians themselves ; the expression of their attitude to political life and 
rolitical activity, given in their own words or deduced from their own actions, 
orms the basis of my analysis. 

In the following the new attitude to politics, shown by the emerging 
niddle-class politicians, newly recruited into the political élite, is contrasted 
with the traditional pattern of political behaviour found in the group of 
aristocratic politicians. The treatment of the latter must in some sense serve 
1erely as an introduction to the fuller account of the middle-class profes- 
sionals and businessmen in the political leadership which will be given in 
1e second part of this paper. 


II. THE ARISTOCRACY 


The men whose life-histories were investigated entered on their political 
career after the first Reform Act, in most cases during the period 1860-80. 
Despite the great changes in the electoral and political system which had 
taken place since the eighteenth century the House of Commons which they 
entered continued to represent to an excessive degree the great aristocratic 
aouses as well as the lesser ‘‘ country families” as it had represented them 
already one hundred years earlier. 


The ‘‘ inevitable Parliament men” in the nineteenth century 


An improved political morality as well as parliamentary reforms had, 
by the middle of the nineteenth century, greatly reduced the opportunities 


.| for self-seeking and self-advancement which eighteenth-century politics had 
o| -ffered, yet there remained the “‘ inevitability’ of a parliamentary career 


or the members of the nation’s leading families. 
Three features can be observed in the political careers of the aristocratic 
liticians here studied: early entry into the House of Commons, the repre- 


ssentation of small boroughs or county constituencies and the existence of 


close ties between the member and his constituency based mostly on his 
p»sition as landowner in the county or the borough. Not much had changed 
‘ance 1761 when 21 out of 23 M.P.s who were the eldest sons of peers had 
entered the House on the first possible opportunity after their coming of 
ge.1 The average age at entry of the aristocrats here studied (not all of 
1em first sons) was 28-8 years which must be contrasted with 36-4 for the 
-uture leaders from the ranks of the middle class. These young men were 
anabled to enter Parliament at an early age because family property and 
nfluence could generally secure for them election and that often for a safe 
2at.2 While the rising middle class, unless aided by the aristocracy, had 
1L. B. Namier, The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III, vol. I, p. 5. 
2 The influence of one or two families in the return of members of Parliament in period 
1832-67 was noted by Charles Dod in just under one-third of all English constituencies. See 
¥ Electoral Facts, 1832-1853, from which this figure is derived. 
B 
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to seek election for the large boroughs with their newly enfranchised popula- 
tion, the young aristocrat was almost invariably sent by rural boroughs or 
by one of the agricultural counties.1 

In the group of men here studied, as among aristocratic M.P.s in general, 
it is the eldest son or other heir to a title who is most conspicuous.* For 
sons who could not readily expect to succeed to their father’s estate the 
choice of a political career is a much less obvious one. Prudence dictates 
the choice of the Law, the Church or the Civil Service as a career. Through- 
out the early period of Salisbury’s career when he was not yet heir to his 
father’s estate and lived rather precariously on a small income from an inheri- 
tance supplemented by the earnings of his pen, the question of exchanging 
his place in the House of Commons for a safe place in the Civil Service arose 
frequently. ‘‘I cannot but see’’, he wrote, ‘‘ that if my means through life 
are likely to be confined to what I ‘at present possess, a political career, though 
not now beyond my means, may not be consistent with due prudence in 
respect of after years ”’.® 

The group of ‘‘ inevitable Parliament men” whose choice of a political 
career is dictated by family considerations, upbringing and by their place 
in Society is in the middle of the nineteenth century just as much as hundred 
years earlier to be found in the heirs to the great territorial magnates and 
the members of old established political families. The lives of such men as 
Granville, Lansdowne, Salisbury, John Manners and the Duke of Devonshire 
illustrate this. Their attitude to politics has something of the cool detach- 
ment of a professional man entering on his career. ‘‘I am too young, even 
legally speaking,” wrote Lord John Manners when asked to contest a seat 
in Cambridgeshire, ‘‘ but Parliament is the place in which they (i.e. his prin- 
ciples) must be developed and acted out.” They were offered governmental 
office early and accepted it without misgivings about the low position which 
they were to hold. What counted was not the nature of the appointment 
but the appointment as such. 


Political career and public duty 


Family prestige and political tradition alike demand and justify the 
choice of a parliamentary career yet even in the nineteenth century we can 
still trace the appearance of the ‘‘ country gentleman” in the House of 
Commons, for whom the essence of parliamentary activity lay in the reflected 
glory which as a representative he enjoyed in his county. We read of one 
of them that 


it was the tradition of his family to take up parliamentary duty like other duties 
but rather an irksome one and to preserve in either House full independence. 


1 Of 17 aristocrats in this sample who were returned by borough constituencies before 1885 
OF A ee eee ee eee ee 

* J. K. Glynn, in his unpublished Ph.D. Thesis “The Private Member of Parliament 
1832-68 ” confirms the preponderance of heirs to titles among M.P.s who entered the House 
of Commons between 1832 and 1868. 

*G. Cecil, Life of Salisbury, vol. I, p. 65. 

*C. Whibley, Lord John Manners and His Friends, vol. I, p. 8. 
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During the twenty-five years in which he had sat for West Cumberland he won 
great esteem as a private member and did valuable work in many committees. 
But he held his own principles unswervingly and > were not always those of 
his own party. He represented the country interest. 


This independent attitude can, by dehaition:. not be expected from 
political leaders, but we can observe the tradition of “‘ public service” 
demanded of the squire and mostly willingly given. The exercise of public 
duties locally and the reputation which follows it is often closely connected 
with parliamentary representation and, in times of a widening electorate, 
may even become essential for the success of a political career. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s entry into Parliament may be cited as an example. He had 
inherited the family property of two modest-sized estates even before he 
came of age, and later entered on the duties connected with his Gloucestershire 
estate where he lived. He sat on the bench, was a Guardian of the Poor 
and undertook agricultural improvements. In 1864, when he was twenty- 
seven, the member for East Gloucestershire, his father’s old constituency, 
died. Hicks-Beach was invited to stand, he accepted, a rival conservative 
candidate was persuaded to withdraw and Hicks-Beach was returned 
unopposed. 

When Sir Stephen Northcote, while still hoping to be returned for Exeter, 
considered leaving the Civil Service and to devote himself entirely to the 
care of his father’s estate, which he expected to inherit shortly, he thought 
of this step in the following terms: 


If, in a few years, I have made myself master of my duties there and estab- 
lished my position in the county and learnt practically something of the wants of 
my own class and of my neighbours, I think I should come into Parliament naturally 
and with much more strength than if I were a mere official adventurer.* 


The character of political activities 


For the aristocratic politician political activity does not arise out of 
strongly felt experiences and a burning desire to realize certain goals as we 
find it among the new middle-class politicians, especially those from non- 
conformist stock. Neither was political activity ever essential for him in 
a material sense although in a few cases a ministerial salary helped to augment 
a declining private income. Interests vital for the individual lay outside 
the sphere of politics altogether ; political life was neither expected to inter- 
fere with social or literary activities nor with sport or travel. Posts as junior 
ministers were rarely taken very seriously and Granville had to be reprimanded 
for neglecting his duties as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. A record 
of Balfour’s daily activities when Irish Secretary at a time of great political 
crisis reads like this: ‘‘ Golf or real tennis, 12—2, Castle, 2—7, the work 
that does not get done in 5 hours remains undone.” * 

1G. Wyndham and S. W. Mackail, The Life and Letters of George Wyndham, vol. I, p. 32. 
(Reference is to the father of G. W.) 


2A. Lang, Life of Northcote, vol. I, p. 86. 
* B. Dugdale, Life of Balfour, vol. x p- 154. 
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While the period saw a growing volume of platform speeches by Cabinet 
Ministers and Party Leaders it is interesting to observe that aristocratic 
politicians, Hartington, Balfour and Harcourt excepted, took little part in 
it. No doubt the selection of aristocratic politicians which, at least before 
1885, did not put a premium on good oratory and therefore did not necessarily 
produce men who could make a mark as orators would weigh against their 
employment in such capacity, yet by tradition and up-bringing the aristocratic 
politician was little suited to an age of mass democracy. Through his educa- 
tion and his whole way of life he stood apart from the bulk of his fellow citizen. 
Regard for the opponent, to whom the aristocratic politician was bound by 
ties of common upbringing and often personal friendship, also worked against 
his effectiveness as platform speaker. Balfour, after he had attacked Glad- 
stone rather sharply in the House of Commons, recalls how he regretted what 
he had said almost immediately. Northcote’s lack of effectiveness as Leader 
of the House was ascribed to his deferential attitude towards Gladstone whose 
Secretary he had been. When Bonar Law took over the leadership of the 
Conservative Party from Balfour we find that a new tone enters political 
comtroversy. Speaking at the Albert Hall he abused his opponents in the 
most violent terms. 


Formative Influences 


We are helped towards a fuller understanding of the career of the aristo- 
cratic politician and his attitude to politics by a study of the influence which 
Public School and University education as well as London Society and Family 
tradition had on their lives. 

The Public School system, especially as exemplified by Eton and Harrow 
where most of the men here studied were educated, instils in its members 
a natural feeling of superiority and at the same time demands their subordina- 
tion to authority and expects them to follow the hallowed tradition of the 
place. The fagging system and organized sports became recognized institu- 
tions during the period and scholastic performance began to assume a more 
important place. Thus the Public School developed its scale of values, 
depending on age, strength and ability and put a premium on the exercise 
of individual superiority (often callous and brutal in its forms) and on the 
leadership of the daring and imaginative. Real social distinctions within 
the school community strengthened this. The boys on the Foundation, 
by then no longer poor scholars but the gifted sons of tradespeople and 
professional men, constituted a distinct class and were inferior to the fee- 
paying pupils on whom they were often expected to wait. Mid-nineteenth- 
century Eton especially showed a decisive rift between oppidans and 
foundationers.* 

The ‘‘ genius loci” of the Public School and its tradition, though not 
necessarily valuable in themselves, were very much alive in the hearts and 


1 See A. D. Coleridge, Eton in the Forties, 1898, p. 20. Charles Merivale’s Autobiography 
(privately printed), 1898, p. 36. J. Brinsley Richards, Seven Years at Eton (1857-64), 1883. 


. 
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| minds of the boys and helped to establish that bond of attachment to the 
place which even those who had been unhappy there rarely failed to show. 
The discipline, whether exercised by master or prefect or just by the bully, 
was harsh in the extreme—but it was accepted. 

The education which the young aristocrat received in the Public School 
forms thus a suitable training ground for a political élite in a status society. 
It strengthened both dominance and submission and prepared for political 
discipline as well as for the giving of orders. The boy advanced, merely by 
growing up, from fag to fagmaster, but even in the successful and admired 
boy was instilled a constant feeling of loyalty to the school, the tradition 
and all the ideals the school stood for. The type of boy which the Upper 
Class desired to see grow up in the Public School was one ‘“‘ who obeyed 
implicitly those who were his superiors and who on the other hand could 
command an army or head a government”.! We can recognize in this 
sentiment one of the factors which strengthened the feeling of superiority 
of the ruling class. In the eyes of its members the Public School thus assumes 
a place which raises it much above any ordinary place of education. It 
embodies the traditions of the class which sends its children there and the 
social values which they cherish. ‘‘ When the call came to me to form a 
government,”’ Lord Baldwin declared, ‘‘ one of my first thoughts was that 
it should be a government of which Harrow should not be ashamed.” * 

The content of the education which the Public School gave to its members 
was to prepare them more for a life of leisure than train them for a profession. 
It did this partly through the emphasis put on games and other recreational 
activities, partly through the narrowness of its scholastic pursuits, restricted 
in the mid-nineteenth century almost exclusively to the classics and mathe- 
matics. In this respect, too, the education of the young aristocrat differed 
greatly from the training which the sons of the professional or commercial 
middle class received, whether in the new proprietary schools, Scottish 
Academies, nonconformist Boarding Schools or in the Modern Departments 
of the old Grammar Schools. They all gave tuition in the Natural Sciences 
and modern languages and prepared their pupils for a career. Their approach 
to education was utilitarian and even where they were modelled on the Public 
Schools they lacked the genius loci of the former and rarely developed its 
veneration for tradition. 

Public School tradition was carried further in the old universities. Only | 
few of the great number of aristocratic politicians who went to Oxford or 
Cambridge achieved great academic distinctions, but they all took part in 
the social life of the place which gave ample scope for the development of 
political interests. There were the debating societies and there were the 


1E. C. Mack, Public Schools and British Opinion, 1780-1860, p. 73. See also the following 
characteristic passage from The Old School edited by Graham Greene: ‘‘ It was assumed, or it 
seemed to me, that every boy would at one time or another be in such a position as Viceroy of 
India and must be brought up with this end i in view. ... The government of the country was 
somehow made almost a personal matter.” 

* Quoted by S. Haxey in Tory M.P., p. 180. 


“ 
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political clubs.1 Curzon’s career in Oxford is a brilliant example of the 
influence of the latter and of low academic attainments in spite of great 
ability. 

If, as a rule, the older universities failed to make scholars out of the 
young aristocrats, they helped to develop further the tradition of gentlemanly 
living. The keeping of horses, hunting, riding and gambling led the young 
man to the style of living of the landed squirearchy. In their scholastic 
pursuits the majority of those who studied seriously for a degree read classics, 
some chose jurisprudence and very few mathematics and the natural sciences. 
Their education laid thus little foundation for an understanding of the 
contemporary world. 

The effects of a stay in Oxford or Cambridge must also be seen in its 
character-forming qualities and in the moral influence which Christian teach- 
ing, then an integral part of University life, had on the student. John 
Manners, writing to his father from Cambridge, hopes ‘‘ that whether I distin- 
guish myself as a scholar or not I may never, for a single moment, forfeit 
my character as a Christian and a man of honour ”’.* 

University life may be said to have helped to ferment political interests ; 
it could not lead directly to a political career except by affording the able 
but uninfluential opportunity for connections with those who had political 
power. London Society performed this same function to an even greater 
extent. It was, in the middle of the nineteenth century, an essentially 
political ‘‘ Society ’’ though not in the party political sense. Trevelyan 
describes its members as those who were invited by two or three great political 
ladies in their ‘‘salons’’. The young aristocrat was received there and its 
membership offered to those whose families might lack the political or terri- 
torial influence so necessary for entering the House of Commons a chance 
to make themselves known to those who had. On the other hand, although 
the circle was not exclusively aristocratic—a certain number of ‘‘ men of 
wealth” were accepted and artists and writers were ‘‘ personae gratae” 
—the aspiring politician, whether Conservative or Liberal, who was not 
a member of the right class had as a rule no access to it.® 

Within a politically orientated society the political tradition of the 
family is of first-rate importance in determining the young aristocrat’s entry 
into politics and in choosing the party which he is to support. Following 
family tradition with respect to party alignments was undoubtedly easier at 
a time when the differences between the parties were not so marked, in any 


1 Out of 25 Peers who had been Presidents of the Oxford Union between 1827 and 1894, 
13 reached Cabinet Office. For a table of Peers who were presidents during the period, see 
Cochayne’s Peerage, vol. II, p. 583. 

2 Whibley, op. cit., I, p. 53. “ Lord Welby described the men with whom the future Duke 
of Devonshire consorted in Cambridge as an ‘ idle set’. I scarcely recall what would be called 
Arsen 3 ragrcsppraons ano | Practically they all went out as passmen . were gentle- 

en, manly in pursuits and ideas, ingoucianta, life easily, as it came, wi it ambition 
and with but little culture.” Cited in B. Holland, The Duke of Devonshire, vol. I, p. 15. 

* Of 27 non-aristocratic iticians of this sample whose activities before they entered the 
House of Commons were sufficiently well known to allow this to be noticed, only 9 had entry 
into London Society. Three of these were large landowners and 2 the sons of Cabinet Ministers. 
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case we do not find a single aristocratic politician who did not follow in the 
political tradition of his father and his family. Parental ambition and control 
worked towards the achievement of this in case it was not forthcoming on 
its own accord. It is difficult to discern in every case how political activity 
and prominence of an ancestor influences the entry into politics of the young 
descendant by raising the level of his aspirations or by directing them towards 
politics, yet at least two careers throw some light on this process. 

Edward Grey was strongly influenced by his grandfather, Sir George 
Grey, a member of the Russell and Palmerston administrations. Tempera- 
mentally he was unsuited to the political sphere and, on his own admission, 
felt much more at home and at ease with his birds than in the House of 
Commons. At election times he secretly wished for defeat.1 What kept 
him in politics was a strong sense of duty which seems, however, to originate 
rather from an inability to break away from a course once atioptet: than 
from any concept of a positive aim. 

The relationship between Balfour and Salisbury, his uncle, seems simi- 
larly to have transcended the traditional family relationship transferred to 
the political scene. After entering the House of Commons with the help 
of the Cecil family Balfour acted as Salisbury’s confidential agent and as his 
go-between with some sections of the party and was for ever deferential to 
his wishes. Very sensitive of criticism and afraid of new failure after some 
lack of success at the Local Government Board during the short-lived admin- 
istration of 1885 he was reluctant to accept office in 1886. “‘ Unless I can 
be of use”’, he wrote to his cousin, ‘‘I do not wish to be mixed up in the 
formation of the new government . . . I feel no natural vocation for being 
a great man’s great man, still less for being thought so... .”; yet he added 
he would be prepared to come up to London if he thought that he “‘ could 
be of the slightest use to uncle Robert ”.* 

The political activity of Balfour and Grey, both members of political 
families, seems thus determined more by emotional attachment and tradition 
than by the mere inevitableness of a political career. Both often expressed 
a desire to leave politics for a vocation more congenial to them; both had 
hobbies and interests outside the political field which absorbed much of 
their energy. If defeated, Balfour said on the occasion of an election, he 
would give up politics for philosophy.* 


III. THe Mippie CLass 


Compared with the aristocratic politicians, the group of middle-class 
cabinet ministers shows a much greater heterogeneity of origin, occupation 
and wealth. They range from the country solicitor to the large non-titled 
landieener, from the nouveau riche to the member of old-established families. 


1M. ices Life of Grey, p 
* Dugdale, op. cit., I, pp. Ft Tags 
* Ibid., p. 55. 
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This diversity remains even if we exclude, as I have done, the non-aristo- 
cratic landowner who is hardly distinguishable from his aristocratic neighbour. 

A greater clarity in analysis would be gained if it were possible to differ- 
entiate further and to distinguish between an old professional and commercial 
middle class, a class which one could describe as the non-aristocratic, non- 
landowning part of the upper strata of English society, whose wealth and 
social standing would put them within the (bottom) layers of a continuous 
strata termed the ‘‘ gentlemanly class ’’ and a new middle class, a class devoid 
of family tradition whose more immediate ancestry would be found within 
the ‘‘ lower orders”. We lack the definite data to make such a division, 
but within this group of mid-nineteenth-century politicians the new middle 
class may well be said to predominate. Unfortunately the upward social 
mobility within our group can be described rather than defined. The fathers 
of all but three of the entrepreneurs and rentiers were themselves business- 
men, though often of a lower standing than their sons. In the case of the 
professional men the greater variety of occupations in the parental generation 
makes more exact measurement possible. This shows upward mobility in 
over half the cases.! 

The connection between the rise of the new middle class and the rise 
of its individual members to positions of political eminence and leadership 
has had considerable influence on the attitude of the middle-class politician 
to politics. His membership of religious and ethnic minority groups is another 
phenomenon which is no less significant. More than half of the group belongs 
to one or the other of such groups.* The significance of membership of 
minority groups is further emphasized if it is viewed historically. In this 
sample of middle-class politicians we find that only 1 out of 5 who entered 
the House of Commons before 1868 belonged to a religious or other minority. 
For the period 1885-1914 out of a total of 20 only 6 were members of the 
Church of England and 9 were nonconformists. 

We can observe a third factor operating within the group of middle- 
class politicians, which, for want of a better term, I intend to call intellec- 
tualism and which influenced the attitude of professional men to politics. 
We can obviously not equate the professional men with the intellectuals 
conceived as a spiritually creative section of the community, cémposed of 


1 Occupational Status of Fathers of Legal - Professional Men : 
Landowners 
Lawyers and Judges No upward social mobility of sons: 
Wealthy Industrialists, Merchants, Rentiers 4 37% 
Civil Servants I 
Nonconformist Ministers 4 
Lower Professionals* 6 | Upward social mobility of sons: 
Solicitors I 63% 
Small Rentiers and Manufacturers 4 
* i.e. teachers, surgeons, journalists. 
* A detailed analysis reveals the following figures : 
Church of England 16 Unitarians 


Roman Catholics Baptists 
odists Other Sects 
Jewish a 
Foreign Origin 
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individuals who tend to discuss problems rationally and critically and seek 
new insights and ideas and their expression and propagation. Yet considering 
the social structure of the country in the period under discussion we expect 
to find the intellectuals mainly among the University educated and in the 
ranks of professional men, especially those whose professional career is least 
regulated: the lawyer, the person following an academic career and the 
“‘ free-lance’, some of whom may be thought to have a vested interest in 
intellectual pursuits. 

Some more objective measure of the prevalence of an “‘ intellectual ”’ 
attitude in this group can be formed if we study their educational background, 
academic achievement and professional activities. Twenty out of twenty- 
four of them went to a University—thirteen to Oxford or Cambridge—but 
only five had been to one of the nine Public Schools. 

During this period students of the two old Universities were still recruited 
mainly from the Public Schools and those who managed to enter from else- 
where tended to be above rather than below the level of scholarship of the 
Public School boy. This suggests that we are concerned with a selected 
group as far as intellectual performance is concerned. The high proportion 
of those who obtain first-class honours degrees (or its equivalent) confirms 
this.2 ° 

Probing further into the intellectual activities of this group we find 
at least 8 (7 of them first-class honours men) who in later years show a keen 
interest in intellectual pursuits; all are active as authors, lecturers and 
journalists. If any group of the political élite has a claim to be reckoned 
among the intelligentsia of the period we must accord it to the legal and 
professional men who later (and to no small extent because they are 
intellectuals) turn their attention to politics. 

Political activity as a stage in a process of upward social mobility, mem- 
bership of minority groups (especially of those suffering under strongly felt 
disabilities) and intellectualism as an attitude of mind, are the three most 
obvious characteristics which emerge from the social analysis of the middle 
class in politics and which at the same time distinguish it from the aristocracy. 
In the following I shall endeavour to show how these three factors influenced 
the politician’s attitude to politics. 


Politics regarded as a means to obtain social status 


For some men political activity is a means of securing a higher status 
in society than that which they could expect to reach through their 


1 Academic distinctions: Middle Class Professionals compared with aristocratic land- 
owners : * ‘ 
Middle Class Aristocratic 
Professionals Landowners 
Total numbers 24 40 
At University 20 34 
Distinctions 10 ‘ 6 
* It must be borne in mind, however, that, while academic success was important for the future 
professional man, it was of little practical use to the future squire. 
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occupation. The mid-nineteenth-century House of Commons, largely aristo- 
cratic in character, offered to its non-aristocratic members the opportunity for 
assimilation into a higher social class and opened the way to honours, titles 
and offices. While the type of the “‘ social climber ” is not unknown among 
lawyers and professionals it is most common among entrepreneurs and 
businessmen, who, at the middle of the nineteenth century, were not yet 
automatically accepted in a ‘‘ Society ’’ which regarded the mere money- 
making activity of manufacture or trade as taboo. The Church, the Army 
and, above all, politics were a way of ridding oneself of this stigma and were 
the means of gaining entry into polite ‘‘ Society”. This prejudice against 
mercenary activities extended to the very process of entry into politics. 
W. H. Smith, ‘the newsagent ’’, found it difficult to recruit a committee 
when he contested Westminster for the first time in 1865, although he was 
prepared to finance the election entirely himself. 

The attitude which regards political activity as a means of achieving 
status expresses itself in a variety of forms. For one we can observe a flexi- 
bility—if not laxity—in all matters of political principles coupled with a 
rational approach to one’s own performance in politics and a lack of squeam- 
ishness in the choice of political weapons. For status-seekers political purism 
is a definite encumbrance on the path to success in politics, especially if they 
have no chance to obtain recognition as popular leaders because they either 
lack the talents of an orator or have no connection with one of the large 
urban constituencies with a democratic electorate. Next we can notice 
a craving for recognition, through office, honour or in a social setting and 
finally a certain insistence on one’s own dignity in political activity which 
may even lead to the rejection of office in the very search for status and 
dignity.* 

- Where the biographic data allow us to draw any conclusions about the 
intensity with which office is expected we find that the non-aristocratic 
member generally shows a greater emotional concern on the occasion of 
Cabinet formation. Yet even here the concern for dignity is often only too 
apparent. An episode from the life of H. H. Fowler, rst Baron Wolver- 
hampton, is illuminating. Disclosing to Fowler his place in the 1892 Liberal 
Government, Morley told him: ‘‘‘ You will be disappointed but I have done 
all I could.’ My father asked but one question, ‘Is it the Cabinet?’ ‘ Of 
course, but...’ He had fairly expected a post in the first rank and the 
Presidency of the Local Government Board was offered to him.” * 

To illustrate the rise in social position which entry into Parliament 
entailed we may quote from a letter of Goschen Senior to his son. 


1 Sir H. Maxwell, The Life and Times of the Rt. Hon. W. H. Smith, vol. I, p. 124. 

* See H. Kantorowicz, The Spirit of British Policy, for a comparison of the influence of the 
two ideals Chivalry and Dignity on (national) character and political conduct. He contrasts 
the gentleman ideal based on the former with that of Prussian lieutenant embodying the latter 
but he recognizes that the two ideals may be found within the same person. See chap. 1, especially 
PP. 72-7. 

* Edith Fowler, Life of H. H. Fowler, p. 254. 
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I wish you joy from all my heart [he wrote on the occasion of Goschen’s elec- 
tion for the City of London]; really in some respect this election is the very end 
of all my endeavours and aspirations ; for up to this mark I may say that part of 
your success has had its origin in those things which I have been able to perform, 
for instance your position in society and in the commercial world. Henceforth ~ 
will owe every future success to yourself alone as far as public life is concerned . 


In the letter just quoted Goschen Senior doubts the wisdom of his son’s 
explicitness in the proclamation of his political principles. This, he thought, 
may prove a burden later. The son certainly shows a rational attitude to 
his own parliamentary performance as the following extract from his diary, 
referring to his resolution to intervene in a debate in 1878, shows: “ 
arrived mad with anger at Cross’s speech and declared that I would insult 
him ...I1... had one of my greatest oratorical successes. I was never 
more congratulated. It is a speech which will help me very much in the 
House.” # 

The circumstances of a man’s entry into the House of Commons are an 
indication of his attitude to politics. W.H. Smith clearly sought recognition 
and status when he attempted to get elected. He had twice failed to obtain 
nomination as a Liberal, yet in 1865 he stood as Liberal/Conservative in 
Westminster where he was to be successful in 1868. This change in his 
political conviction followed. closely on the refusal of the Reform Club to 
elect him a member. Campbell-Bannerman’s entry into Parliament was 
not preceded by previous experience or interest in politics. He stood for 
Dunfermline where the family had business connections at a sudden by-election 
as an ‘‘ advanced Liberal” (self-styled), taking a Glasgow lawyer with him 
as his election agent. 

Isolated incidents can only serve as indications of the attitude which 
I intend to describe. Campbell-Bannerman’s career offers an example of 
status-seeking and insistence on dignity found among politicians from the 
rising middle class. His entry into politics seemed dictated by reasons 
other than interest in particular policies or a desire to effect reforms. That 
he desired secure enjoyment of his position rather than political strife can 
be seen in his behaviour in Parliament and in office. He did not speak for 
a year after his election, and then for a long time on Scottish and adminis- 
trative matters only. In 1880 he accepted, without demur, his old post 
as Financial Secretary to the War Office which he had held in 1874. This 
in spite of the fact that other ex-junior Ministers were promoted and com- 
parative newcomers stepped straight into higher office. When in office he 
was a loyal subordinate without a personal axe to grind, consolidating the 
policy of his predecessor rather than carrying out any new measures. When 
asked to contest a less safe constituency in Glasgow he retorted: “‘ Still 
I am not going to run my head against a stone wall. I have said I should 
require very full information before even attempting it.”* Whether in 

1A. D. Eiiot, Life of Lord Goschen, vol. I, p. 50. 


*Ibid., I, pp. 183-5. 
ie © A. Sp tier. Life of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, vol. I, p. 174. 
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office or in opposition, the enjoyment of his holidays, of activities outside 
Parliament, were of the greatest importance to him. He felt deeply and 
genuinely hurt by any interference with his holiday plans even on occasions, 
when, as Leader of the Party, his presence in London was regarded as vital. 
On the other hand we find that he valued highly any token of Royal favour 
in which he saw a sign of confidence in himself—an attitude well expressed 
on the occasion of his receiving a knighthood. Similarly he was pleased 
when his name was put forward for the speakership. His concern with 
position rather than principle expresses itself clearly in his conduct of 
political business. He loathed writing and speaking and, in preparation 
of his speeches made one speech carry over into another. But he spent 
much time in cultivating relations with his constituency and engaged fre- 
quently in behind-the-scenes manoeuvres. It is in crisis situations, like 
the split over the Boer War, that we notice his conciliatory attitude, insist- 
ence on party unity and his attempts to find unifying formulas rather than 
make clear-cut political decisions. Yet while insisting on unity and paying 
lip service to the need for realignment with Rosebery he avoided any public 
indication that he might be prepared to serve under him. Never a fluent 
speaker, he got ruffled when sensing animosity. ‘‘ He felt deeply certain 
forms of attack which he believed intended to damage him and to attack 
his dignity.””* Finally we must notice the change which, according to all 
observers, came over him once he was Prime Minister. He acquired security 
in parliamentary debates and his bearing showed both dignity and 
decisiveness. 

Among the group of professional men in the political élite we find a 
counterpart of the status-seeking businessman in the law officers who sit 
in the Cabinet either by virtue of their office or for personal rather than 
political reasons. These men came almost entirely from the new middle 
class and entered the House of Commons mostly at a fairly advanced age. 
Looking at their lives before their election to Parliament we fail to notice 
any deep interest in political issues, or any hobbies or interests outside their 
work at the Bar. Their entry into Society seems to take place only after 
they had become members of Parliament. For them politics is a career 
which would complement their professional activity and perhaps help them 
to enter on the lucrative career of a Law Officer with the prospect of a pension 
for life if the Woolsack was reached. Failing that a judgeship as the reward 
for faithful services to the party was not out of question. When suggested 
to succeed the retiring Speaker, Farrer Herschell (later Lord Chancellor 
Farrer) consulted Lord Selbourne whether the acceptance of the Speaker- 
ship ‘‘. . . would prove an absolute bar to eventual promotion to the 
Woolsack ”’.* re 


1 In the height of the Transvaal crisis, he was finally persuaded to return to London from 
the Continent. Having consulted with his colleagues he went off again, to Paris, where he was 
on the day of President Kruger’s ultimatum. 

2 J. A. Spender, Life of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, vol. II, p. 52. 

* See Dictionary of National Biography, article on Lord Farrer. 
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A legal career in the government with the Woolsack, or a high judicial 
appointment at the end of it, may be thought to be within the reach of the 
loyal ‘‘ Party Advocate ”’, e.g. the lawyer who represented the party in election 
petitions. That indeed was the career of many of them before they entered 
Parliament. Their period as backbenchers tended to be very brief. Six 
out of eight men whose career in the government was entirely or mostly legal 
were appointed Solicitor-General or Attorney-General within four years 
from the day their party came into power. Lord Halsbury was given his 
first legal appointment before he had found a place in the House of Commons. 


Political activity arising out of disqualifications experienced and undertaken 
in pursuance of a definite goal 

Among the group of the “‘ disinherited ” who entered political life largely 
because they had experiexced disqualifications and injuries dissenters occupy 
a place of special importance. Their attitude to politics was characterized 
not only by their attempts to remove the injustices under which they were 
suffering, but by the singleness of purpose with which they pursued political 
goals, and their devotion to political activity even where this is subordinated 
to personal ends such as the search for status. 

The disqualifications under which dissenters laboured until well into 
the second half of the nineteenth century can be subsumed under a number 
of specific headings and one general phenomenon. Discrimination extended 
mainly to the religious and the educational field. Their agitation was directed 
against Establishment, discrimination in Public Schools and Universities and 
against the support of Church Schools out of State funds as the result of the 
1870 Education Act. These were acute grievances of a definite and clearly 
definable character: in addition to them the whole body of dissent shared 
the memory of a socially ostracized minority.* 

It was through dissent and in the fight for educational reforms that 
Joseph Chamberlain entered the political arena. ‘‘ I come to you to-night,” 
he said in one of his early political speeches, though in this instance not deal- 
ing with the education question, ‘‘ as one of that little knot of fanatics and 
of those much abused beings, a political dissenter, and I glory in it.’ ? 

The preference for measures rather than men, for the achievement of 
certain goals without being directly concerned with the carrying out of policies 
from day to day was the characteristic of the Radical Party in politics. 
Political power as such was suspect as being derogatory to the strict moral 
conduct and the concern with one’s salvation with which religious non- 
conformist and evangelicals were deeply concerned. Those who neverthe- 
less did accept political office were suspect and it was feared that they might 
be prepared to compromise in the policies which they had undertaken to 


1 Morley quotes approvingly Birrell’s statement that “‘ it has von been hard in England 
to be a Non-conformist ’’ and he goes on to say that it ‘‘ demanded an effort and was to be cutting 
yourself off, not from the fountains of holiness but from the main current of secular national 
life ’’. Recollections, vol. I, B 150. 


2 J. L. Garvin, Life of Chamberlain, vol. I, p. 132. 
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carry out.1 The Radical group did not regard itself bound to the Liberal 
Party under all circumstances but free to support any group temporarily 
allied with them in the prosecution of a certain policy. Thus Mundella 
collaborated with a Conservative as well as with a Liberal government to 
achieve improvements in working conditions and working hours and to 
further the cause of industrial arbitration. 

Having described some of the institutional forces at work we have to 
seek their determinants also in the personality of the men here studied. 


Goal-directed activities and the Middle Class in politics: their roots in the 
personality 

Three aspects of nonconformist religion seem to influence a person’s 
political activity and shape his attitude to politics, namely its general humani- 
tarianism, its insistence on continuous and concentrated work and its striving 
after moral purity. To understand, for example, John Bright’s attitude 
to politics it must be seen against this background. Throughout his life 
he insisted on the paramountcy of certain moral principles, notably that of 
pacifism ; this led him frequently into opposition to most of his colleagues 
and in 1882 brought about his resignation from the government over what 
may appear a minor issue which was to him a matter of principle. He was 
for ever in doubt whether his political activity might not be detrimental 
to moral integrity. Once in Parliament he would not compromise with the 
customs of polite society with regard to dress or behaviour at Court, nor 
would he make the customary contributions to charities, expected of a Member 
of Parliament. We have only to contrast this with the ideal of a definite 
class society, held by the aristocracy, and its acceptance of bribery and success 
in Society as necessary corollary of a political career in order to see how the 
one group was more concerned with the exercise of power and the other more 
with the realization of political principles. 

Puritanism, as Max Weber has shown, lays great stress on the absorption 
of man in his work. Success in one’s work was regarded as the best sign 
of man’s predestination. Not all were elect, but every man was to act as 
if he was and with this in mind he was expected to work hard and to seek 
success in life. Through this he would gain inner strength and would feel 
secure in the belief that he had been chosen to be saved and not damned. 

This immersion in one’s work does not apply solely to the sphere of 
professional work or economic activity. The maxim that the successful 
conduct of this-worldly activities is a symptom of man’s predestination led 
to a general methodological conduct of life in all its spheres. Spare-time 
activities related to political or public work, absence of recreational pursuits 
and social ambitions seem fair criteria of the strength of this need for “‘ tire- 
less vocational activity ’’.* In the manner in which W. H. Smith, brought 


1 E.g. the conflict between W. E. Forster and some of his followers over his compromise on 
the education question in 1870. Cf. T. W. Reid, Life of Forster, =< p. 480 et seq., and Ostro- 
gorski, Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties, voi. I, pp. 192-203. 

2 Weber’s Rastlose Berufsarbeit. 
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up in the strictest tradition of Wesleyanism, approached politics we find 
evidence of such a subordination of spare-time activities to political life— 
although the whole of his activities were again subordinated to a desire to 
gain status in Society. He studied diligently foreign methods of administra- 
tion, he sought election to the London School Board ‘‘ to show (his) earnest 
interest in education”. When, as First Lord of the Admiralty, he sperit 
his holidays cruising abroad, sight-seeing ashore is undertaken as a duty 
with the gathering of information as its aim. 

In Chamberlain’s early public activities we notice how he utilized all his 
spare time and made what are normally purely recreational pursuits serve 
his public activities. He had received no formal education beyond Grammar 
School and his early work as Sunday and Night School teacher and as propa- 
gator of educational reforms meant, therefore, for him constant and pains- 
taking effort. When reading he collected quotations with an eye to their 
future use. ‘‘ All his reading”’, says his biographer, ‘‘is . .. so to say 
pertinent ’’ and his careful and methodical practice by which technical 
ingenuity attempts to give the impression of quick wit and easy flow of speech 
is summed up in the statement that ‘“‘ no man of equal fame ever owed more 
to the capacity of taking pains.” 4 

He was extremely hard working both in his business activities and in 
political life. Consistent activity in every field seems to have been necessary 
for Chamberlain’s existence. ‘‘I have been as busy as ever myself and 
have hardly had a moment unoccupied. So I keep my health all right which 
I should not if I slackened for a week.” * 

In his case, as in that of some other radical reformers, Bright’s strong 
moral passion or Gladstone’s broad religious humanitarianism are absent. 
It is rather an initial disgust and a strong desire to see results, to get things 
done which underlies their political activity. The restless energy of Chamber- 
lain’s municipal activities is symptomatic of this attitude. ‘“‘In twelve 
months, by God’s help, the City shall not know itself,” he exclaimed at the 
beginning of his mayoralty,* and on the occasion of his entry into the House 
of Commons he writes : 


I can’t say I look forward to my new life with pleasure for all change is painful 
to me and for some time past my only pleasure has been in work. But it is another 
step toward the fulfillment of my destiny and while I do not greatly care how soon 
the last comes I like the story to keep moving.* 


The intellectuals’ attitude to politics 


An examination of the attitude to politics shown by that section of the 
professional middle class referred to earlier as intellectuals, shows none of 
the deep-felt resentment of injustices and deprivations which we can observe 
among the nonconformist section of the middle class. Even in cases of men 


1 Garvin, Life of Chamberlain, vol. I, pp. 68-9. 
5 ee. vol. I, p. 201. ; 
Ibid., vol. I, p. 188. “Tbid., vol. I, p. 230. 
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who were brought up as dissenters or whose academic career was only possible 
with the help of scholarships and bursaries, it seems that professional success 
and the social recognition in which it resulted compensated them for- earlier 
deprivation. 

These men did not enter politics because of professional failure or to 
improve their professional status, on the contrary entry into politics takes 
place when professional success seems well assured. Nor do we find the 
same urgency about embarking on a political career as in the cases of the 
“‘ traditional politician ’’ from the ranks of the aristocracy. A note of cir- 
cumspection and calculation is sounded by Bryce. ‘‘I have some idea of 
fighting Bouverie in the Kilmarnock Burghs but still doubt whether it is 
compatible with practice at the Bar and my Oxford Chair and am excessively 
exercised to know which is the best course to take, whether to abjure politics 
meantime and stick to law alone, which hitherto has not been encouraging, 
or to make Parliament one’s first object. As respects money, which is of 
course a serious difficulty, my chair and my savings together would give me 
enough to live on.” 4 

For Bryce politics were clearly complementing professional activity ; 
his scholarly work was continued right through his political career.. An 
attitude which regarded parliamentary activities as one among a number 
of pursuits is frequently found among the professional group in politics. 
The need for persistent legal or other professional activity seems to explain 
this only partly, many, especially among the lawyers, had large incomes 
and could have dispensed with part of it had they desired to devote more 
time to politics. Bryce, Haldane and Morley, to name only three, had many 
and varied interests outside the professional as well as outside the political 
sphere, whether we think of sport or travel, literary activities or public duties 
such as work for the Footpath Preservation Society. 

Asquith shows in his political career a combination of intellectual flexi- 
bility and lack of emotionality. In his family life, we are told he fought shy 
of emotion.2 The rareness of his speeches in the early period of his political 
career suggests a reasoned plan to impress Parliament by a few and carefully 
prepared, well-timed speeches rather than the expression of strong impulses. 
Snowden describes him as “‘ seeming to lack human sympathy, which alone 
could touch the responsive chords in those who listened ’’.* 

In policy decisions Asquith was cautious, giving perhaps undue weight 
to legalistic considerations. When in the debate on the Trades Dispute Bill 
in 1906 Campbell-Bannerman accepted the Labour amendment which sought 
to protect Trade Unions from action in tort through a clause aiming speci- 
fically at this, thus discarding the original proposal made by Asquith and 
other Liberal lawyers to protect them through changes in the Law of Agency, 
he was reconciled only with difficulty. I am quoting this incident as it seems 


1H. A. L. Fisher, Life of Lord Bryce, vol. I, p. 147. 
2 J. A. Spender and C. —_— Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith, vol. I, pp. 208 et seq. 
3 Autobiography, vol. I, p. 127. See also Beatrice Webb’s Our Partnership, p. 227. 
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to indicate a pre-occupation with certain issues in the abstract and a lack of 
understanding for the forces which motivated them. Yet the same power 
of penetration of the gifted lawyer which made him so sensitive to the legal 
aspects of a particular measure does also seem to be responsible for his success 
in politics. The intellectual approach entails the ability to see all sides 
of a question and to foresee the practical consequences of a certain step. 
Asquith’s success as Prime Minister lay in his ability to hold a team of strong- 
willed individuals together, not only as efficient chairman but also as counsel 
of individual members and arbitrator of plans. Lloyd George said of him 
in 1913: ‘“‘He isa big man. He never initiates anything but he is a great 
judge. _He brushes aside all small points and goes to the heart of the 
subject.”” 2 

The difference in the attitude to parliamentary activity of the intellectual 
and the businessman could be observed on the occasion when the leadership 
of the House of Commons passed from W. H. Smith into the hands of A. J. 
Balfour. (Balfour, with his speculative bend of mind and his wide interests, 
can in some respects be classified as an “ intellectual ’’ in our sense of the 
word although not a professional man.) Smith was constantly at his post, 
although frequently in ill health, and was considerate and attentive to claims 
and complaints of members. Balfour, on the other hand, was often non- 
chalant in his manners, lukewarm in the advocacy of bills which did not 
interest him and finally frequently absent from the House.* 

What motivated the political activity of the intellectuals? We can 
discern two interests which induced the successful barrister, writer or journa- 
list to enter politics. Firstly a liking for the kind of company which mem- 
bership of the House of Commons entailed: social intercourse with the 
aristocracy, country house life, dinners. In the group of vivacious and 
spirited men and women who called themselves ‘“‘ The Souls’”’ and which 
included the rich and aristocratic as well as brilliant professional men, this 
type of life is found at its purest. Both Haldane and Asquith had access 
to this circle. Secondly a genuine interest in certain measures of reform 
and interest in issues of public policy which accounts, I think, for the tenacity 
with which some of this group held on to political activity. While the 
measures which they advocated were. often similar to those advocated by the 
nonconformist business class which entered Parliament in the wake of Cobden 
and Bright, their approach to them was a different one. The roots of their 
concern for political issues and the forms in which it showed itself was rather 
intellectual in character and the result of reflection rather than experience. 
It is illuminating to compare these ‘‘ new Radicals” if such we may term 
them, with the older group in one other aspect of their respective careers. 
The latter were largely the representatives of popular movements with a 
loyal local following which voted them into Parliament. Many of the new 


1 Quoted by Lord Riddell in his diary. See MacCallum, 4 3. 
* See H. Maxwell, Life of W. H. Smith, especially vol. 2, pp. 187 woe, *3 Dugdale, 4. J. 
Balfour, vol. I, pp. 201 et seq. 
c 
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Radicals had at the beginning of their political career no such following, § 4,, 
They began their political activity as members of political coteries or debating § 17, 
societies—the Alfred Grey Committee and the “‘ Eighty Club”’ are examples 
of this. Their political popularity came later and depended, if it came, | ,,,, 
on the Party Organization unless parliamentary or administrative success | y_ 
had already created a national reputation for them. gen 

The methods by which they propagated their ideas were often con- § ¢,,, 
spiratorial A new movement, such as that of the Liberal Imperialists, per 
was born as a clique and it attempted, in the first instance, to widen its hold § ¢,. 
over Members of Parliament. Referring to these young Liberals Haldane § 4s; 
wrote: ‘‘ We are to look to John Morley and Fowler on the Front Bench as J 4, 
those with whom we are informally but in substance in touch and we are 
to distribute amongst ourselves the work of thinking and working out an | o¢ , 
effective programme.” 4 and 

Notably Haldane seems to have derived great satisfaction from the | a1, 
intrigue-cum-diplomacy which is the essence of behind the scenes politics. J ,,, ; 
Complicated negotiations, taking decisions on new problems, battling against § +), 
odds are stimulating to the intellectually curious and venturesome. Bryce f ,.... 
was apparently extremely stimulated by an early election contest and not § att; 
much upset by the fact that he did not gain the seat. Masterman enjoyed J };. 
an administrative tussle and opportunity for intellectual subtlety. Referring rega 
to the excitement of the Railway strike in 1912 his wife noted: ‘‘ Oddly § aj} 
enough, the whole excitement seemed to have done (him) more good than fi;,, 
harm. He had gone to London in a very low state of health but returned J ;,, | 
very much better.” ? 

Haldane’s life is a striking example of the identification of a political J ,.4;, 
career with a number of reform measures. His interest in social and educa- | Tho, 
tional problems began already before his entry into the House of Commons | fo,, 
in 1885. During the Liberal administration of 1892-5 we find him not at}... 
all desirous of accepting office as this would interfere with his progress at the prog 
Bar as well as with his campaign for social and educational reforms. Hefjnto] 
relates how during those years higher education was “‘ the absorbing political J yy, 4 
subject’. He intrigued on behalf of his scheme, approached the govern-§ ),, 
ment and induced them to introduce a Bill. In the debate he relates “‘. . . 
the prospect of the Bill seemed hopeless, I sprang to my feet when an oppor- 
tunity at last offered and I spoke for once like one inspired ”’.® 

His interest in administrative reforms comes out clearly in his period 
of office. In a sphere outside his previous experience, the War Office, he 
rapidly acquired expert knowledge and devoted all his energies to the achieve- 
ment of far-reaching reforms. Beatrice Webb describes Haldane during 
those days as ‘‘ completely absorbed in his office, thinking out problems of 

1Sir F. Maurice, Life of Haldane, vol. I, p. 147. 

2? Lucy Masterman, C. F. G. Masterman, p. 208. See also the account of his activity in 


connection with the early administration of the National Health Insurance Scheme. id., 


PP. 239-40. . 
* Haldane, Autobiography, pp. 124, 126. 
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Army administration’. It would be wrong to forget in this connection 
Haldane’s failure as a speaker, his inability to enthuse except when he was 
personally attracted as well.as a certain intellectual arrogance, all of which 
undoubtedly combined to make him less effective in the Cabinet and the 
House of Commons than in his department. Yet if anything reflects the 
genuineness of his identification with certain measures of reform as a positive 
force it is his support for the Conservative Education Act of 1902 and the 
persistence with which he sought to take over the admiralty after having 
finished reforming the Army to ensure the success of his plans for an Expe- 
ditionary Force. He even went so far as to threaten resignation if his wish 
should not be complied with. 

A similar interest in administration and a liking for tackling problems 
of administrative reform together with a lack of sociability and awkwardness 
and pedantry as a public speaker can be noticed in McKenna. His whole 
career is a proof of this. Already as a young barrister he had thought of 
an administrative career in the City. While a Junior Minister he was offered 
the post of Permanent Secretary to the Treasury which was about to fall 
vacant and seriously considered accepting it. ‘‘ Work for its own sake 
attracted him while honours left him cold,’’ says his biographer.? Finally 
his exit from politics to become Chairman of the Midland Bank may be 
regarded as an indication of his preoccupation with administrative skills. 
Although prepared to return to politics should the solution of a specific ques- 
tion require it he characteristically left the decision whether there was need 
for such a step in the hands of the directors of the Bank. 

The role of the ifftellectuals as stimulators of thought and leaders in 
action in continental progressive movements is a hardly disputed fact. 
Though less conspicuous, similar influences can also be traced in Britain. 
Formally outside the political sphere—until a much later period—the Webbs 
are the best examples of intellectuals supporting and partly shaping 
progressive forces after having arrived at new political concepts by purely 
intellectual labours. Haldane’s propagation of University Reform and 
Masterman’s devotion to schemes of social amelioration may be adduced as 
characteristic of a similar process. When in office as Under-Secretary of 


‘fthe Local Government Board and frustrated by Burns in his wish to carry 


out reforms the latter ponders whether he should not act on his own, “ try 
and come out into the open, agitate and lead in the hope of doing something 
soon, independent of this rather baffling and impotent and ineffectual life ’’.* 

It must again be borne in mind here that the intellectual cannot simply 
be equated with the professional man, and we should therefore be wrong if 
we regarded the receptiveness for new ideas as characteristic for the profes- 
sional middle class only. The group of aristocratic politicians, too, can 

1B. Webb, Our Parinership, p. 363. 

* His post, he said, ‘‘ was much more at close quarters with individuals than with the Cabinet 
as a whole. I was not really good in that Cabinet partly from temperament, partly because 


I found it difficult to get really interested in its detailed work’’. Life, vol. I, p. 162. 
*S. McKenna, Reginald McKenna, a Memoir, p. 120. *Op cit., p. 116. 
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show men of high academic distinction and wide intellectual interests, viz. 
Rosebery, Balfour. Yet their receptiveness to new ideas is often restricted 
by their inability to understand those which seemed incompatible with their 
tradition and their claim to political leadership. Although they were not 
narrowly concerned with the material advantages of a privileged position 
they yet felt, like Balfour who once told Beatrice Webb that he wished “ to 
maintain existing institutions’, that the foundations of the existing order 
should not be tampered with. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 

In this paper a study of some aspects of the institutional framework 
within which members of the political élite grew up has been brought into 
relation with an analysis of some predominant traits in their political behaviour. 
For each of the three socio-economic groups within this élite a fairly distinct 
set of environmental influences can be observed and within each group simi- 
larities of political behaviour are clearly discernible. The connection between 
these two phenomena is hardly fortuitous ; on the contrary such influences 
as education, religious persuasion and social status clearly help to shape the 
attitude to politics. To demonstrate this relationship has been the main pur- 
pose of this paper. The emphasis on certain traits of political behaviour 
which seemed characteristic for sections in the political élite does not imply, 
however, that they form a rigid pattern within which the political activity 
of each individual politician can be fitted. Within each group there is much 
diversity and we find a great deal of overlapping between them. This 
could have been shown only in a much fuller analysis; here it was only 
possible to stress similarities and to disregard the diversity. From all this 
it must be obvious that this study does not seek to answer the question about 
the ultimate motivation of political activity, it is concerned with the late 
Victorian and Edwardian politician, and an analysis of the lives of political 
leaders of only a generation earlier or later would undoubtedly present a 
picture different in many respects to the one here sketched. 
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illustrate admirably the inner political evolution of ancient Rome, 
above all the growth of patronage, which provides the key to the 
working of the Roman constitution in the imperial period. 

Of the three main stages in the evolution of suffragium, only the first 
is at all well known to most classical scholars. If we turn to the Latin dic- 
tionary most used (unsatisfactory as it is) in the English-speaking world, that 
of Lewis and Short, we find only the earliest stage represented, with but a 
hint of the next.- Suffragium is said to mean, concretely, “‘ a voting-tablet, 
a ballot’, and in the abstract, ‘‘a vote, voice, suffrage”, or ‘‘ the right uf 
voting, right of suffrage’. That is certainly how it begins: during the 
Republic the most important decisions (legislative, electoral and judicial) * 
were made, in theory at any rate, by votes of the whole people. Two examples 
must suffice. Cicero, in his speech to the pontifices regarding the restoration 
of his house on the Palatine, asks indignantly whether the law which out- 
lawed him could really be called a law, since (among other things) it had 
been passed by the suffragia of “‘ hirelings, assassins, indigent and ruined 
men” *—that is to say, by voting in an assembly (comitia) in which Cicero’s 
political opponents predominated. And in his De Republica * Cicero makes 
his mouthpiece Scipio praise Servius Tullius for so distributing the votes in 
his centuriate organization that the power of decision should lie not with 
the common herd but with the rich (ut suffragiis non in multitudinis sed in 
locupletium potestate essent)—an allusion to the system of group voting by 
which the richer citizens received far more than their numerical share of 
votes. The word suffragium at this stage is primarily a technical term of 
constitutional law. It must have come into use peda many. although owing 

? This is an historical study of suffragium. It ignores p uestions such as the 
etymology of the word: for this and other points see Kibler in in Peay. issowa, Real-Encyclo- 
padie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 2” Reihe IV, i, 654-8, an article which I have found 
most useful. I acknowledge with _ cramming wb “ ation me by Professor A. H. M. Jones, 
in discussing the subject-matter of this paper, cri draft, and making many suggestions.” 

* All these three forms of suffragium are mentioned by Cicero, de Leg. iii, 15.33. 

Ps nap Dom. 18.46. 


5 As showii by the phrase sex suffragia, on which see H. Hill, The Roman Middle Class in 
the Republican Period, 14-16, 208-11. 
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to the tardy development of Latin literature we cannot trace it back beyond 
the Stichus of Plautus,’ produced in the year 200 B.c. It is found in in- 


scriptions containing the text of laws of the latter half of the second 4 


century B.C. 

The only important extension of the meaning of suffragium during the 
period of the Roman Republic and early Principate, beyond the sphere of 
actual voting, is into a kindred field: ‘‘ decision, judgment, opinion ”’, to 
quote Lewis and Short again. Cicero and others use the word in this meta- 
phorical sense ;* and Pliny the Elder,‘ writing during the seventies of the 
first century of the Christian era, can speak of the bees as killing off the worst 
among their kings concorde suffragio, by common consent, lest they provoke 
disunity in the hive. 

Now decisions by vote in the republican assemblies, especially at elec- 
tions, were commonly obtained above all through the manipulation of whole 
blocks of votes by the great men who could rely on controlling the suffragia 
of their clients and, as a rule, of numbers of other citizens. This situation 
seems not to have been radically changed by the gradual introduction, from 
139 B.c. onwards, of voting by ballot, a reform naturally deplored by Cicero 
(in his later years)’ and the other optimates. A candidate for office who 
was about to ask the Roman people for their votes would therefore begin 
by providing himself with as many influential backers, suffragatores (a word 
derived from the verb suffragari), as he could muster; without their suffra- 
gatio he would achieve little. These words (suffragari, -ator, -atio), unlike 
suffragium itself, were not technical terms of constitutional law in the repub- 
lican period ; they referred, not to actual voting or decision, but to activities 
intended to influence votes or decisions: canvassing, recommendation, sup- 
port. These untechnical words were also used metaphorically, more fre- 
quently than suffragium itself, as when Cicero,® with disarming frankness, 
reminds his friend Munatius Plancus that he has reached his eminent position 
not so much by his own merits as fortuna suffragante, by the help of fortune. 

In Cicero’s day (the first half of the last century B.c.), the manipulation 

1 Line 352. 

* Lex Lat. Tab. Bant. (Bruns, Fontes? 9 = CIL i?, 2, 582), line 5, of 133-118 B.c. ; Lex Acil. 
Repet. (Bruns, F’? 10 = CIL i*, 2, 583), lines 54, 77, 84, of 122 B.C. 

*Cic., II Phil. 17.42; Pliny, NH vii, 101; xxxv, 72; Juv., Sat. viii, 211. 

* NH xi, 51. 

5 See H. H. Scullard, Roman Politics 220-150 8.¢., 18-25. 

* On the vital importance of patronage and clientship in Roman political life during the 
Republic, see Scullard, op. cit., 12-18 ; L. R. Taylor, Party Politics in te Age of Caesar, 41-9; 
Ronald Syme, The Roman Revolution, 73-4, 261-3, 284-9 and chap. xxv. 

” Cic., de Leg. iii, 15.33 to 17.39; Lael. 12.41; pro Sest. 48.103; contrast the earlier pro 
Corn. i, 24. Ballot voting in the senate (for advocacy of which see [Sall.], Epist. ad Caes sen. 
II, 11, 2-7) was not introduced until c. a.D. 100 (see Pliny, Epist. iii, 20,7-9 ; iv, 25,1) and seems 
to have been abandoned before long. 

* See Cic., pro Mur. 34.71 (suffragium and suffragari: the text is doubtful, but the sense is 
reasonably clear from the context) ; de Leg. iii, 15.34 (referring to the suffragandi nimia libido 
of the potentes) ; [Q. Cic.] Comm. Pet. 6.21, also Livy, iv, 44,2 and x. 13,13 (suffragatio) ; Val. 
Max. iv, 5,3 (suffragator). The earliest occurrence of one of this group of words in extant litera- 
ture is as on as that of suffragium: Plaut., Cas. 299 (suffragator, in the general sense of 

sup e”*). 
‘Ad Fam. x, 5,3; cf. Caes., BC i, 61,3. 
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of votes notwithstanding, the common people who could attend and vote in 
the Roman comitia could and sometimes did exercise a powerful influence 
in state affairs. In some of the Greek cities, during the same period, the old 
popular assemblies might still function quite vigorously on special occasions.? 
However, with the end of the Roman Republic, decisions by popular vote 
in the comitia virtually ceased, although voting continued in the Roman 
senate and in the municipal councils (senatus, Bovdal). The assemblies of the 
Roman people might continue to meet for upwards of two hundred years,? 
but even before the foundation of the Principate by Augustus, just before 
the beginning of the Christian era, they had lost most of their importance, 
and under the Principate their role became purely nominal, their meetings a 
mere formality devoid of political significance.* During the third century 
they disappeared. The assemblies of the Greek cities decayed in a similar 
manner: under Roman rule they had already begun to lose their remaining 
powers to their local councils, the members of which came to be drawn ex- 
clusively from the wealthier citizens and now grew into an hereditary ‘‘ curial 
class ’’, from which and (in fact if not in theory) by which all magistrates 
were chosen. The same process can be traced, though with even less dis- 
tinctness, in the cities of the West, where democracy had never flourished, as 
it had in earlier times in many of the Greek towns. Soon the local assemblies 
ceased to decide anything; their main function was now to acclaim the 
decisions of their respective councils. The third-century historian Cassius 
Dio, in the speech (expressing his own ideas about the way the empire ought 
to be governed) which he puts into the mouth of Maecenas, makes Maecenas 
advise Augustus to abolish the municipal assemblies, on the ground that 
nothing good will ever come out of them and they will constantly be causing 
disturbances. This point of view prevailed: the assemblies were ultimately 
suppressed. The last known sessién of any municipal assembly took place 
at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt about a.D. 300. The record of the proceedings, 
part of which has survived, consists almost entirely of acclamations.® 
In the early Christian church, the one way in which the mass of the 

laity might on occasion hope to exercise a decisive influence was in the elec- 
tion of a bishop of their own choice. But in the ecclesiastical as in the secular 
sphere decision from below (in so far as it existed) tended to be replaced by 
decision from above; and in the long run the ordinary laity lost the voice 
they seem to have possessed in the early days.’ St. Cyprian, bishop of 
Carthage for some ten years prior to his martyrdom in 258, several times 

1 See, e.g., Cic., pro Flacc. 7.16 to 8.19. 

2 See Dio Cass. xxxvii, 28,3; Iviii, 20,4. 

8 The last known legislative enactment of the Roman assembly was an agrarian law of 

. 97, introduced by the emperor Nerva (Dig. xlvii, 21,3,1 ; Dio Cass. Ixviii, 2,1). 

Pha —— M. Jones, The Greek City from Alexander to Justinian, 170-84. 

Pp. so 41 = Hunt and Edgar, Select Papyri (Loeb), II, 239. Cf. SIG* 898. See also 
the Gesta Senatus of the year 438, recording the official adoption by the Roman Senate of the 
Theodosian Code (and printed at the beginning of Mommsen’s standard edition of the Code), 


which contains numbers of acclamationes. 
7 See, e.g., Hippol., Apost. Trad. 2. 
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uses the expression suffragium plebis or populi or omnium in relation to the 
election of bishops ; but it is certain, despite some rather ambiguous expres- 
sions, that he is not thinking of any popular vote: it is the comprovincial 
bishops whose iudicium is to decide the choice, in the presence of the laity 
(plebe praesente), whose suffragium can only be expressed in the form of 
acclamations.! No difference of opinion between the bishops and the rest 
is contemplated : Cyprian evidently felt that the consensus of opinion of the 
bishops would automatically be accepted as a quasi-divine decision. Cyprian 
seems to be the earliest surviving writer to advocate this method of electing 
bishops, which he represents as the only proper one. From Cyprian’s time 
onwards the general course of development is clear, although the detailed 
evidence is fragmentary and, at first sight, conflicting. As late as the second 
half of the fourth century exceptional men like St. Martin of Tours and St. 
Ambrose of Milan might be elected by irresistible popular demand,? and in 
some areas at any rate the laity, when they were overwhelmingly of one 
mind, were sometimes able to make their will prevail in the fifth century 
and even later. In theory the concurrence of the laity was still an essential 
element in episcopal elections. But it must never be forgotten that there 
was no proper machinery for ascertaining the popular will, which therefore 
could hardly express itself except by tumultuous acclamation. If, as might 
often happen, there were factions backing rival candidates, the metropolitan 
and the other bishops of the province would naturally feel it their duty to 
take the decision into their own hands—a solution which the people as a whole 
must usually have accepted.* By degrees, then, the mass of the laity were 
in practice ‘‘ ousted from effective participation” * in the choice of their 
spiritual rulers. The procedure ultimately sanctioned by Justinian, in Novels 
issued in the years 546 and 565,5 was for the clergy and the leading men 


1 Cyprian, Epist. Ixvii, 4,1-4; 5,1-2; cf. lv, 8,4. The suffragium = pel (id. xliii, 1,2.3 ; 


5,4) by which Cyprian himself was elected (cf. id. lix, 5,2; 6,1; Portt., Cypr., 5) may 
well have been of a much more positive character. 

* Sulp. Sever., Vit. S. Martin. 9; Paulinus, Vit. S. Ambr. 9 (and see F. Homes Dudden, 
The Life and Times of St. Ambrose, I, 66-9). Cf. Greg. Naz., Ovat. xviii, 33 (Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, 362). 

3 As regards Gaul, for which we have most information, the principal sources include Celes- 
tin. I, Epist. iv, 5, §7 (Migne, PL 1, 434); Leo I, Epist. x, 4.6 (with Nov. Val. xvii, 1) and 
xl (cf. xiv, 5.6); Ps.-Conc. Arelat. (mid-fifth century), Can. 5.6.54; Sidon. Apoll., Epist. iv, 
25; vii, 5.8 and especially 9 (see C. E. Stevens, Sidonius Apollinaris and his Age, 122-9) ; 
Conc. Arvern. I (535), Cam. 2; and the passages from Greg. Turon. discussed by O. M. Dalton, 
The History of the Franks by Gregory of Tours, 1, 288-300. For emphasis on popular participation 
on the side of Ursinus against Damasus at Rome in the 360s/70s, see the Gesta inier Liber. et Felic. 
(Coll. Avellana, i, in CSEL, xxxv, ed. O. Ginther). or episcopal elections under Gregory the 
Great, see F. Homes Dudden, Gregory the Great, I, 372-81, 440-1, 450-1, 457-60. Cf. the passages 
cited in n. 2, above, also Theodoret, HE, iv, 20,1-2; 22,9, ed. L. Parmentier (Alexandria, 
373).; Synes., Epist. lxvii ; Ixxvi (Cyrenaica, early fifth century) ; H. Delehaye, ‘‘ Une Vie inédite 
de S. Jean l’Auménier ” , §4, in Anal. Bolland. xlv (1927) at pp. 20-1 (Alexandria, 610; Eng. 
trans. by E. Dawes and N. H. Baynes, Three Byzantine Saints 201). F. L. Ganshof, ‘ ‘ Note sur 
l’élection des évéques dans l’emp. rom. au IVme et pendant la prem. moitié du Vme siécle ”’, in 
Mél. F. De Visscher, III (= Rev. internat. des droits de l’antiq. IV, 1950), 467-98, hardly makes 
clear where the effective — of election lay. 

*C. H. Turner, in Camb. Med. Hist. I, 152-4. 

5 Nov. Just. cxxiii, 1; cxxxvii, 2. Cf-the earlier Conc. Nic. (325), Can. 4.6 ; Conc. Antioch. 
(341), Can. 16.18.19; Conc. Laodic. (fourth century), Cam. 12.13; Cod. Just. i, 3,41 (528). 
For the growth of the three-candidate rule laid down by the last-mentioned law, see Ps.-Conc. 
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(of xp@tot) of the city concerned to nominate three candidates, from whom 
the final choice would be made by the consecrator, normally the metropolitan 
of the province. The word suffragium seems not to be used in relation 
to episcopal elections until nearly three centuries after Cyprian’s time, 
when it crops up again (as we shall see later) in relation to simoniacal 
practices. 

Of the high officers of the empire, some, like the legates and procurators 
who governed the emperor’s provinces, were chosen by the emperor per- 
sonally ; others, like the consuls and praetors (who in strict rotation went 
on to govern the ‘‘ public” provinces, supervised by the senate), were elected 
in theory by the senate, although in fact their choice too lay to some extent 
in the decision of the emperors, and the historian Cassius Dio,! writing in 
the early third century, could speak of the appointment of all provincial 
governors as being entirely in the emperor’s hands. All the emperors, from 
the time of Vespasian onwards, apparently enjoyed the legal right of demand- 
ing the automatic election of any candidate they favoured for any office, 
even though at first they might find it prudent, save in exceptional circum- 
stances, to limit their intervention to a fairly well-defined sphere. The so- 
called lex de imperio Vespasiant,* making the earliest recorded grant of this 
unlimited power of commendatio, gives a further description of those who are 
‘commended ”’ as ‘‘ those to whom he (Vespasian) shall have given or pro- 
mised his suffragatio”’. The suffragatio of the emperor now carried with it 
the certainty of election, in law as well as in fact. 

With the disappearance—gradual, but in the long run total—of the 
democratic elements in the constitution, authority became concentrated at 
the top and was exercised entirely from above. The emperor, in theory only 
the princeps or ‘‘ First Citizen’, took on more and more the characteristics 
of an absolute monarch, until in the later third century the remaining repub- 
lican forms were abandoned, and (as many people are fond of putting it) 
‘‘ Principate ’’ became ‘‘ Dominate’’. The old principles of election from 
below combined with advancement according mainly to a recognized cursus 
honorum were superseded by personal selection by the emperor—a process 
which began under Julius Caesar and was complete before the end of the 
third century, except in regard to the less lucrative civil service posts, where 
promotion was increasingly by seniority. (The rigidity of this system in the 
various officia of the imperial civil service during the Later Roman Empire 
doubtless represents to some extent an attempt to stop the intrusion of 





Arelat. (mid-fifth century), Can. 54; Sidon. Apoll., Epist. iv. 25 (Chalon, c. 470) ; and especially 
Severus of Antioch, Sixth Book of Select Letters (ed. E. W. Brooks), i, 18.30.39.46 (513-18) ; also 
Stephen of Larissa, Epist. ad Bonifac. II, of 531 (Migne, PL Ixv, 34-5), who calls it ‘‘ the ancient 
custom *’, 

1 Dio Cass. liii, 14, 3-4. 

* Dessau, Inscr. Lat. Si. 244 = Ehrenberg and Jones, Documents illusir. the Reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius 364, dating from the last days of 69. The emperors had enjoyed limited 
rights of commendatio before this. For the preliminary destinatio by a mixed body of senators 
and knights (which may not have survived very long), see the Tab. Hebana of A.D. 20 (Ann. ép., 
1949, 215 = Ehrenberg and Jones, op. cit., 365), found at Magliano and first published in 1947. 
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outsiders having influential backers. The more profitable the office, however, 
the less chance this system had of prevailing.) But how was the emperor 
to decide whom to appoint to the vast number of offices in his gift ? Clearly, 
by the advice of his trusted friends and subordinates. And how could they 
allocate all the minor posts within their spheres of authority except on the 
recommendation of their own underlings ? 


By the early second century the second stage in the development of the 
word suffragium has been reached: beside the older usage we find a funda- 
mentally different and at first non-technical meaning, nearly akin to that 
which suffragatio had always borne. At the end of their comments on swuf- 
fragium Lewis and Short give, as “‘ post-Augustan”’, the further meaning, 
‘“‘a favourable decision, assent, approbation, applause’’. And there they 
stop, at the very threshold of the transition from the first to the second stage 
in the evolution of suffragium. It is true that in the early Principate the word 
can sometimes mean mere “‘ applause’”’, as when Horace speaks disdainfully 
of the ‘‘ ventosae plebis suffragia’’* It can even have its original sense of 
“‘ voting’, as occasionally in the letters of Pliny the Younger,® although of 
course the voting now takes place only in the senate, no longer in the comitia. 
But when one asked a man for his suffragium, from at any rate the early 
second century, one was asking, not simply for his vote (unless perhaps he 
were a fellow senator), or for his ‘‘ assent, approbation, applause ’’, but for 
his active assistance: one wanted him to exercise his “‘ influence” on one’s 
behalf. The normal meaning of suffragium is now very close to “‘ interest ”’, 
in the sense in which that term was used in the eighteenth century—very 
much what suffragatio and its cognates had meant in the late Republic, when 
used of the great nobles. In the early second century it is seldom possible 
to be certain that in a particular passage suffragiwm means not merely “‘ appro- 
bation or applause’, or what we should call a testimonial, but the exercise 
of influence, interest, patronage, by a powerful man ; but the latter meaning 
certainly occurs in Suetonius, whose Lives of the Caesars was published about 
A.D. 120, and in a passage in the Amnals of Tacitus which must be rather 
earlier, and it is the natural interpretation of several occurrences of the word 
in Pliny the Younger, writing a few years earlier still. Suetonius * says that 
the future emperor Vitellius obtained the position of legate of Lower Ger- 
many under Galba by the suffragium of a fellow member of the circus faction 


1 See, e.g., Cod. Theod. vi, 27,19 (A.D. 417), and on the whole subject Jones, ‘‘ The Roman 
Civil Service (Clerical and Sub-Clerical Grades) ’’, in Jul. of Roman Stud. xxxix (1949), 38 ff., 
at pp. 49-53. 

® Hor., Epist. i, 19,37; cf. ii, 2,103. In Tac., Ann. xv, 21, 5, this meaning of suffragium 
and the original one are both present : Thrasea Paetus says, ‘‘ Inde initia magistratuum nos- 
trorum meliora ferme et finis inclinat, dum in modum candidatorum s ia conquirimus.”’ 

* Pliny, Epist. iii, 20,7-8 ; iv, 25,1, where Pliny complains that at the last elections certain 
senators had written “facetious and even disgusting remarks ’’ on their voting-tablets, and 
—-significantly—that one man had put down the names of the suffragatores in place of those of 
the actual candidates. There are references to coming elections in Epist. ii, 9,2; 6,6. 

* Vitell, 7,1. In this case, and in the examples cited next, the word suffragatio would 
undoubtedly have been used instead of suffragium in earlier times. 
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of the Blues, a man he describes as being tunc potentissimus. Tacitus } speaks 
of the elevation to the quaestorship and praetorship of a man of very humble 
origin as being due to the suffragium of the emperor Tiberius. Pliny acknow- 
ledges the help he had received in his political career from the great Verginius 
Rufus : candidatum me suffragio ornavit. He claims that it was by his own 
suffragium that a protégé of his had become a candidate for the tribunate.* 
The word suffragium in the new sense occurs in inscriptions from at least the 
early third century onwards.* Obtaining the right suffragium, in this sense, 
was the sine qua non of achieving any post of honour or profit in the service 
of the state, the emperor, or any powerful man. This becomes increasingly 
clear as time goes on, and in the fourth and fifth centuries imperial constitu- 
tions * vainly try to remedy abuses connected with the exercise of suffragium, 
which was openly bought and sold—venale suffragium, as Constantine calls it 
in an edict.5 By the early part of Constantine’s reign, at the latest, suffragium 
in the newer sense had become a technical term.* In 338 Constantius II refers 
to an earlier prohibition, on pain of a fine, against the sale of dignities per 
suffragia, and proceeds to impose a heavier penalty.” Before the end of the 
fourth century, however, the emperors seem to have become more or less 
resigned to the existence of an evil they could hope only to palliate, not to 
cure: in the Theodosian Code, issued in 438, there is a constitution dated 
394 by which Theodosius I and his colleagues decree that anyone who has 
requested the exercise of suffragium in his favour, promising something in 
return, and has gained his object, must fulfil his part of the bargain and pay 
the price agreed. This constitution, tacitly legalizing a practice against 
which earlier emperors had at least protested, if in vain, represents the 
surrender of the emperors to social forces which they could no longer hope 
to control, and upon the co-operation of which, indeed, their own rule was 
largely dependent. Even Justinian, who in his later years (as we shall see 
presently) fulminated impotently against the exercise of venale suffragium in 

1 Ann. xi, 21,3. There seem to be no surviving examples of imperial suffragia of any sort, 
except the forged ones in the Historia Augusta, of which those in Trig. Tyr. III (Post. I), 8-11 ; 
XII (Macr.), 15-18 ; Div. Claud. xiv-xvi; Div. Aurelian. ix; Prob. iv may serve as examples. 
Evidently such documents did not seem entirely absurd to the ordinary reader in the fourth 
century. 

? Pliny, Epist. ii, 1,8; 9,2. Cf.viii, 23, 2 (where the eighteenth-century translator Melmoth 
rendered suffragio meo adiutus fuerat as ‘‘ my interest supported him ’’); x, 86a; Paneg. 70,4. 
See also Epist. iv, 17,6 (suffragator). The possible range of dates in these passages is roughly 
97-113. 

8 See, e.g., Dessau, ILS 456 (c. A.D. 203); 1191; 2658; 4928; cf. 2313 (suffragium 
legionis, c. 140-50). 

‘ In addition to the passages cited in the next four notes it will be sufficient to refer to Cod. 
Theod. i, 32,1 = Cod. Just. xi. 8,2 (A.D. 333) ; CTh vi, 22,3 (340); CTh xii, 1,36 = CJ x, 65,4, 
pr. (343); CTh xii, 1,75 (371) ; CTh vi, 30,7, pr. = CJ xii, 23,7, pr. (384); CTh ix, 1,15 and 
CJ ix, 2,14 (385); CTh vi, 27,19 (417). Occasionally the word is used in a good sense: see, 
e.g., Dig. xxiv, 1,24 (temporis suffragium) ; Inst. J. iii, 1,15 (veteris iuris suffragio) ; CTh xiii, 
3,15. For the suffragator to whom money is paid for his suffragium, see CTh ii, 29,1 (362) ; 
Amm. Marc. xxii, 6,5; cf. xx, 5,7. CTh xii, 5,1 (? 326) is unique in the Codes in its reference 
to the appointment of magistrates in the towns of Africa, according to custom, populi suffragiis. 

5 CJ xii, 32,1 (perhaps 317). 

® See CTh xi, 30,6 = CJ i, 21,2 (316). 7 CTh vi, 22,2. 

8 CTh ii, 29,2 = CJ iv, 3,1. Contrast CTh ii, 29,1 (362): ‘‘leges Romanae huiusmodi 
contractus penitus ignorant’’. 
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relation to appointments to the high offices of state, at first accepted this 
constitution, including it in his Code, published in 529, and reissued, in the 
form in which we have it, five years later. 

This ‘‘ bought suffragium’”’ is an interesting and quite natural develop- 
ment of the characteristically Roman institution of patronage and clientship 
(clientela). This created a bond which from very early times had been recog- 
nised by the Romans as sacred on both sides.1_ The clientela was already 
a vital element in Roman politics long before the end of the republican period. 
With the collapse of the Republic and the virtual elimination of the demo- 
cratic features of the constitution in the last half-century B.c., patronage and 
clientship became as it were the mainspring of Roman public life. Within 
the last twenty years von Premerstein and Syme have demonstrated that the 
principate of Augustus manifested itself above all as a development on a vast 
scale of the personal clientela.2* A surprising number of the surviving letters 
of such influential men as Cicero, Pliny the Younger and M. Cornelius Fronto— 
over eighty of Cicero’s, nearly twenty of Fronto’s, and fifteen of Pliny’s to the 
emperor Trajan alone—are entirely devoted to recommendations of their 
friends and clints for office, promotion or other privileges.* Whole towns 
might benefit by favours obtained through one of their citizens from the 
emperor or some great man ;‘ and it became customary for municipalities 
to adopt distinguished men, sometimes by the dozen, as their patront.5 What 
a vast amount of patronage a high official such as a provincial governor had 
it in his power to bestow is well illustrated by a letter written to the emperor 


Antoninus Pius about 157 by Fronto, on his appointment as proconsul of 
Asia.® 


I sent home for relatives and friends of mine, of whose fidelity and integrity 
I was confident. I wrote to my familiar acquaintances at Alexandria to hasten 
to Athens and await me there, and to these highly learned men I committed the 
management of my Greek correspondence. I begged certain men of distinction 
in Cilicia to come and join me, for I had numbers of friends in that province, having 
often defended the public and private interests of the Cilicians before you. From 
Mauretania, too, I sent for Julius Senex, between whom and myself there exists 
a deep mutual friendship, so that I might make use not only of his loyalty and 
diligence but also of his military skill in the pursuit and repression of brigands. 


Every time one of the great offices of state changed hands there must 
have been a general scurrying to and fro of all the hangers-on of the new 
office-holder, who had no doubt been paying court to him for years in the 
hope of just such an opportunity for advancement. A whole string of depen- 
dants could bask in the useful radiance emitted by the auctoritas of a senior 


1See XII Tab. viii, 21; Verg., Aen. vi, 609. 
* A. von Premerstein, Vom Werden u. Wesen des Prinzipats (Abhandl. der bayer. Akad. der 
Wiss., phil.-hist. Abt., N.F. xv, 1937); Syme, op. cit., in n. 6, p. 34 above. 

*' And see the comments of H. G. Pflaum, Les procurateurs équestves sous le Haut-Emp. rom. 
(1950), 195-209. There are, of course, many letters of recommendation among the papyri, 
but they fall outside the scope of this paper. 

* See Plut., Praec. reip. gerund. 18 (Mor. raat Another excellent example is given by 
Tac., Ann. xii, 61. 5 See, , Dessau, ILS 6093-117, 6121-2. 
* Fronto, Epist. ad Ant. Pium 8 (ed. S. Naber, ne "169 ; Loeb edn. I, p. 236). 
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consular, or by the meaner but hardly less serviceable qualities of an imperial 
freedman such as Narcissus, secure in the knowledge that lives devoted to 
the service of their patron would be prosperous enough, if at times somewhat 
degrading ; and if they were ever discontented with their lot, they could at 
least take it out of their own dependants, in the manner described in the 
Fifth Satire of Juvenal. It was by no means oniy the great man himself 
who could bestow favours and thus command services in advance : his friends, 
who had the ear of the great man; their friends, even, at only one further 
remove ; even the personal slaves of the great man, who often, for the humble 
client, could procure or withhold audience with the patron—all these satellites 
shone with various degrees of reflected glory and were well worth courting, 
in case one should ever desire to make use of their good offices. The very 
way the Roman spent his earliest waking hours every day he was in the 
capital? testifies to the importance he attached to the performance of his 
duties as client or patron: each morning his first duty was to wait upon his 
patron and to receive his own clients. 

The obvious person to whom application for suffragium would in the first 
place be made would be the applicant’s patronus: as a rule he would pre- 
sumably give the service free to his client. It was by an inevitable exten- 
sion of this practice that suffragium was given to those who were not clients 
but were prepared to pay for it. The transition from the free recommenda- 
tion of a patron to the venale suffragium of a stranger was a natural and easy 
one. From quite early in the Principate we hear of payments of this kind,* 
made to influential men (or women) who could procure appointments to official 
posts or other benefits. Suetonius * tells a good story in this connection of 
that most businesslike of emperors, Vespasian. When one of his attendants 
asked him to make a pretended brother an imperial cashier (dispensator), the 
wily emperor summoned the applicant himself and gave him the post in 
return for as much money as he had agreed to give his suffragator, to whom 
Vespasian said, ‘‘ Find yourself another brother: the man you thought was 
yours is mine.” (How lucrative the office of dispensator in an imperial bureau 
might be is shown by an inscription ¢ from which we learn that a slave of 
the emperor Tiberius who performed that function in a provincial treasury had 
a whole staff of under-slaves, vicarit, among whom were at least sixteen per- 
sonal attendants.) Four letters passed between Pliny and the emperor Trajan 
on the subject of the grant of Roman citizenship at Pliny’s request to his 
masseur, Harpocras, a humble Egyptian freedman.’ A man who had no 
such exalted patron might have to pay handsomely for the citizenship, in the 
early Principate—not, of course, that the privilege was officially for sale ; 
the money would go in greasing the right palms. ‘‘ With a great sum obtained 

1 See, briefly, J. ino, Daily Life in Ancient Rome (Eng. trans.), 171-3. 

* See, e.g., Dio Cass. lx, 17,5-9 (c. A.D. 43); Tac., Ann. xiv, 50 (A.D. 62); Dio Cass. xv 
— 14,3-4 (the 708) ; Ixxiii (Ixxii), 12,3-5 (the 180s). Cf. Juv., Sat. vii, 86-92 (c. 117?), 

also Pliny, Epist. Loe! 19,1-2.4 (106-7). 

® Div. Vesp. 23 


4 Dessau, TLS” <0 = Ehrenberg and Jones, op. cit. (in n. 2, p. 37), 158. 
5 Pliny, Epist. X, 5-7.10. 
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I this freedom,’ said the envious military tribune at Jerusalem to a Jewish 
agitator from Tarsus who could boast of having been born a Roman.} 

Justice, too, was perverted by the cancerous growth of patronage. No 
doubt the influencing of judicial decisions and procedure by the solicitation 
of important men was a more serious evil during the fourth and subsequent 
centuries than in earlier times. This unpleasant practice, however, was far 
more prevalent in the late Republic and in the first two centuries of the 
Christian era than many students of the period have realized. Tacitus * 
records that during the reign of Tiberius a woman named Urgulania, fortified 
by the protection of Augustus’s widow, disdained to answer a summons to 
court and even to appear as a witness in a case tried before the senate itself: 
his comment is that “‘ the friendship (amicitia) of Augusta had raised Urgulania 
above the laws”. Amicitia, here, was in fact patronage,® for Urgulania was 
in other respects a woman of no very great consequence. Tacitus,‘ again, 
describes how the presence of the emperor Tiberius at judicial proceedings 
prevented decisions from being given in response to ‘‘ improper influence and 
the entreaties of influential men ’”—which evidently, in Tiberius’s absence, 
would have prevailed. Tacitus’s comment, that this, while it served the 
cause of truth (or justice), destroyed libertas, is of very great interest, as 
showing that their patronage rights were, for the senatorial class to which 
Tacitus belonged, an essential ingredient in libertas. 

Above all we must realize that it was not only dishonest men who made 
use of patronage in the courts, or granted it, or were swayed by it: the prac- 
tice was accepted as part of the natural order of things even by the most 
upright administrators. Particularly striking evidence to this effect is fur- 
nished by the letters of Cicero and of Fronto. Among the scores of surviving 
letters of recommendation written by Cicero,5 nearly twenty * are intended 
to support a friend or client in some specific contentious matter (usually an 
existing or pending lawsuit) about to come before the recipient of the letter 
in his official capacity, most often as governor of a province. In such cases 
Cicero unblushingly asks for special consideration for the friend or client in 
whose interest he is writing, not always even adding a stock phrase of quali- 
fication such as ‘‘ so far as your honour and position permit ’’.? Such letters 


1 Act. Apost. xxii, 28. (The alternative reading found in the ‘“‘ Western ’’ text might imply 
that the citizenship could be bought cheaply.) Cf. Dio Cass. lx, 17,5-6. For the sale 
of the citizenship even in the late Republic, by Caesar’s subordinates (against his will), see Cic., 
ad Fam. xiii, 36,1. 

2 Ann. ii, 34,3-8. 

* As in Dessau, [LS +8966. 

4 Ann. i. 75,1-2; cf. Suet., Tib. 33 ; Dio Cass. lvii, 7,6. Among other interesting passages 
bearing on the corruption of justice in the early Principate by the influence exerted by the wealthy 
and powerful are Pliny, Epist. ix, 13,21; Suet., Dom. 8,1-2; Epict., Diss. iii, 7, 11-13. 

5 With at least one of his friends, Valerius Orca, Cicero even agreed upon a private mark 
by which Orca could distinguish a serious commendatio from those given as a matter of routine 
(Cic., ad Fam. xiii, 64,2). 

‘s Including those mentioned in the next two notes, and ad Fam. xiii, 55.56.69 etc. Very 
similar in character are a number of other letters, including ad Fam. xii, 21; xiii, 9.27.53.6§. 

7 See, e.g., Cic., ad Fam. xiii, 61 (“‘ quoad tua fides dignitasque patietur’”’); 14 (2 auond 
tibi aequum et rectum videbitur’’); 54; 58; 59. 
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were not written without effect. In one case 1 we know from Cicero himself 
that a provincial governor—no less a person than Servius Sulpicius Rufus, 
a leading jurist, who was governing Greece at the time—took action immedi- 
ately he received the letter of recommendation: he promised the agents of 
Cicero’s protégé everything they were asking for, and apparently was even 
better than his word. ‘‘ You’re making a good investment with me” (bene 
conlocaturum), says the grateful Cicero, lapsing into the language of Throg- 
morton Street. To obtain one’s desire from a magistrate on the ground of 
amicitia, one’s own or one’s patron’s, was already a recognized and—within 
certain limits—perfectly respectable alternative to achieving it by legal right.* 

The correspondence of Fronto, from the mid-second century, affords a 
particularly nice illustration of the continuance of the practice we have just 
been observing in Cicero’s time, two hundred years earlier. Fronto was the 
leading rhetorician of his day, a senator of great distinction and a consular ; 
and he was chosen by the emperor Antoninus Pius to be tutor in rhetoric to 
the young Marcus Aurelius, with whom he always remained on very good 
terms. He was a highly respectable man and apparently well thought of by 
everyone. Yet we find Fronto, in a letter to Claudius Severus, a fellow 
consular, not merely recommending a friend who is a party to a lawsuit in 
which Severus will shortly be judge, but giving a general justification of this 
practice into the bargain.® 


Fronto to Claudius Severus, greeting. The custom of giving recommendations 
(commendandi mos) is said to have originated in good will, everyone wanting to 
introduce his friends to other friends of his and establish good relations between 
them. By degrees the custom grew up of giving recommendations even on behalf 
of those who were involved in public or private lawsuits to the actual judges or 
their assessors—and nothing reprehensible was seen in the practice. This was not 
done, as I see it, in order to tamper with the fairmindedness of the judge or to cause 
him to depart from giving a true judgment. But as there was a time-honoured 
custom in the courts of bringing on witnesses to character (laudatores), after the 
case had been heard, to declare what they honestly thought of the defendant, so 
these letterstof recommendation were treated as fulfilling the function of testimonials. 
Why this historical prologue? To prevent you from thinking I have had too little 
consideration for your dignitas and auctoritas in recommending my most intimate 
friend Sulpicius Cornelianus, who will very shortly plead his cause in your court. 
But, as I have said, I venture to praise my friend to you, appealing to time- 
honoured precedent (veteris instituti exemplo). He is an industrious man, energetic 
[and so on and so forth]. Therefore I entreat you as earnestly as I possibly can 
to look with favour on this very dear friend of mine in his suit. 


1Cic., ad Fam. xiii, 26.28a(28). 

2 Cic., ad Q. fr. I, ii, 3, §11, says that L. Flavius was annoyed because he could not prevail 
upon Quintus either by amicitia or by ius. Cf. Id. §10: “In certain matters the course of law is 
such as to leave no room for personal influence” (gratia). 

* Fronto, Epist. ad Amic. i, 1 (ed. Naber, p. 172; Loeb edn., I, pp. 282-6—but the Loeb 
editor has mistranslated the second sentence and garbled the Latin text of it). And see Epist. 
ad M. Caes. v, 34 (49), ed. Naber, p. 86; Loeb edn., I, BP. 232-4; also id. ili, 2-6 (ed. Naber, 
pp. 40-4; Loeb edn., I, pp. 58~70), where Marcus tells Fronto, in prosecuting Herodes Atticus, 
not to make the fiery speech, including general attacks on the accused, which custom demanded 
in such cases if the charge were intended to be taken seriously. 
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The high-minded Fronto seems to be just a trifle uncomfortable at the 
back of his mind about what he is doing ; but he takes his stand on custom 
and precedent, like a good Roman, and doubtless he was doing no more than 
any other Roman senator would have done in his place. 

The disastrous effects of such practices can easily be imagined. Success 
or failure in a private lawsuit, conviction or acquittal in a criminal trial — 
these depended to a much greater degree than was healthy, from the point of 
view of the community as a whole, upon the influence, the patronage, the 
suffragium, of powerful men. It has been argued that the great men, the 
potentiores, did not begin seriously to abuse their position until after the 
catastrophes of the mid-third century.* It is true that the earliest text in 
which an emperor denounces the inordinate patronage rights exercised by the 
potentiores is a constitution of Claudius II,? who reigned from 268 to 270. 
But that does not mean that the great men were not guilty of grave abuses 
earlier: it only means that their activities did not become a menace to the 
government until the central power began to weaken, in the second quarter 
of the third century. 

In the fourth century the most distinguished and upright men of their 
day think nothing of writing letters similar to that of Fronto. At least three 
of the letters of Symmachus * are of this sort, and in the voluminous corres- 
pondence of Libanius—a considerable part of which is devoted entirely to 
recommending friends for various purposes—there are some excellent 
specimens.’ A particularly interesting letter, characterized by much the same 
naive sophistry as Fronto’s, is no. 56 in Férster’s edition, written in the year 
359 to one Urbanus, an assessor (or assistant judge) to the comes Orientis, on 
behalf of a litigant. 

I did not hesitate to send you a letter by a man who is defendant in an action, 
and I see no reason why I should not send one on behalf of such aman. Naturally, 
if he appeared to me to be in the wrong, I would have nothing to do with him. 
Giving a letter to a man who has a just cause to plead is no affront to the judge. 
If the judge can plead with himself to help a man whose cause is just, can there 
be anything disgraceful in his giving ear to what another has to say ‘in the cause 
of justice? For he will give the judgment he would have given quite apart from 
the letter ; and furthermore he will be credited with showing courtesy to a friend. 

Such practices, and the corruption and extortion that went with them, 
naturally bore down heaviest on those humble Romans who had no powerful 
protector. One of the most striking of the many illustrations of this which 
might be cited is the vivid first-hand account given by the historian Priscus' 


1 The “‘ inscription of Thorigny ” (CIL xiii, 3162, of A.D. 238) affords an interesting example 
of the working of patronage, in preventing the initiation of a prosecution against a provincial 
governor. 

* See G. Cardascia, ‘* L’Apparition dans le droit des classes d’Honestiores et d’Humiliores " 
in RCT de droit frangais et éiy., [Ve série, xxviii (1950) 305-37, 461-85, at pp. 308-10. 

ii, 13,1. 

4 Epist. ii, oy & fae iv, 68. 

5 IT am grate Mr. Wolfgang Liebeschiitz, who is studying the correspondence of Libanius, 
for drawing my attention to to several relevant letters. Cf. also Liban., Orat. li (Adv. assidentes 

isty.), 11-12 (ed. Forster). 

* Fr. 8 (Dindorf, Hist. Graec. Min., I, pp. 305-9; Miller, Fragm. Hist. Graec., 1V, pp. 86-8). 
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of a meeting he himself had, while on an embassy to the camp of Attila in 449, 
with a Greek merchant who had actually left the Roman world and gone 
to live among the Huns.! Priscus, a firm believer in the established order, 
reports the man’s statement with a grave disapproval which makes his testi- 
mony all the more valuable. The Greek said that things were bad enough 
in wartime, but in peace they were even worse, because of the heavy taxation, 
‘‘and unprincipled men inflict injuries, because the laws are not valid against 
all classes. A transgressor who belongs to the wealthy class is not punished 
for his injustice, while a poor man, who doesn’t understand business, pays 
the legal penalty—that is, if he doesn’t die before the hearing, so long is the 
course of lawsuits protracted, and so much money is spent on them. The 
climax of misery is to have to pay in order to obtain justice.. For no one will 
even give a hearing to the injured man unless he pays money to the judge 
or the judge’s clerks.” 

We are studying the use of the word suffragium, rather than the institution 
of patronage in general, but it is desirable just to mention briefly the growth 
of two important forms of rural patronage during the Later Empire.2 In 
Syria and Egypt, from about the middle of the fourth century, we find a 
curious variety of clientela or patrocinium: the placing of whole villages, by 
their inhabitants collectively, under the temporary protection of some powerful 
man, often the military governor of the province (the dux), whom some villages 
seem to have played off with great skill against their landlords and even against 
the civil governor of the province, rent or tax collectors being sometimes 
resisted with success, with the aid of troops supplied by the dux. This device 
could be used both by tenant farmers (colont) and by villages of small freehold 
peasant proprietors, of whom there were still quite a number in some provinces : 
both freeholder and colonus would obtain protection against the tax collector, 
the colonus against the rent collector too. But of course the patronage of a 
great man might prove expensive. The other form of rural patronage is 
described by Salvian as being prevalent in mid-fifth-century Gaul: here 
individual peasants who were freeholders would surrender themselves and their 
land to some neighbouring magnate, undoubtedly with a view to gaining his 
protection against extortion and oppression by imperial, city and military 
officials and predatory local nabobs. 

The clhientela lost none of its peculiar qualities in the Later Empire. 
Ammianus Marcellinus,* writing at the end of the fourth century, could say 
of the immensely wealthy and influential praetorian prefect, Sextus Petronius 
Probus; ‘‘ Although he was magnanimous enough never actually to order a 
client or slave of his to do anything illegal, yet if he found that one of them 

1 Among other passages mentioning the flight of sed provincials to the barbarians 
are Amm. Marc. xxxi, 6, 5-6; Oros. vii, 41, 7; Salvian, de Gubernat. Dei v, 5(21) to 8(37) (ed. 
F. Pauly) ; — By cos Epist. v. 38; =, §. 

2 It will be ufficient to refer to F. Martroye Wed eh (oat d’agriculteurs et de vici 
au IVe et au Ver siacles ” , in Rev. Hist. de droit fr. et “tte, 1 Ve vii (1928), 201-48 ; F. de Zulueta, 

“ De Patrociniis Vicorum ”, in Oxford Stud. in Soc. and Legal Hist. (ed. P. Vinogradoff), i i (1909). 
The principal sources are CTh xi, 24 “on 54; Liban., Orat. xlvii (ed. Férster) ; Salvian, 


de Gubernat. Dei v, 8(38) to 9(45) (ed. Pauly). * xxvii, 11,4. 
D 
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had committed a crime, he defended the man in defiance of justice and without 
any investigation or regard for what was right and honourable.”” The obliga- 
tions incurred by the client in return for such unqualified suffragium must 
equally have been superior to all moral considerations. 

By the later fourth century the term patrocinium has begun to be applied 
to the activity of the apostles and martyrs on behalf of the faithful: in the 
writings of St. Ambrose, and later Prudentius, St. Augustine, St. Paulinus of 
Nola and others, the martyrs are the most powerful of patroni. St. John 
Chrysostom,? the contemporary of Ambrose, expresses himself in Greek in a 
similar manner. The expression suffragium then finds its way into everyday 
religious terminology, in the sense of ‘‘ intercession’’. Just as the terrestrial 
patron is asked to use his influence with the emperor, so the celestial patron, 
the saint, is asked to use his influence with the Almighty. ‘‘ Suffragiisque 
tuis caeli fremit arduus axis” (‘‘ the lofty vault of heaven resounds with your 
intercessions ’’), exclaims Venantius Fortunatus, in his Life of St. Martin of 
Tours.* As in the terrestrial sphere, so in the celestial, the lack of a patron 
might be fatal, for even the Almighty could hardly be trusted to give the right 
verdict unless an approach could be made to him through an influential inter- 
mediary. In the Dies Irae the Christian contemplating death and the Day 
of Judgment sees himself in the frightful position of standing before the Judg- 
ment Seat without a powerful protector, and he cries out, ‘‘ Quem patronum 
rogaturus?’’ This particular hymn, of course, is mediaeval, but the whole 
conception would have seemed very familiar and natural to a humble Roman 
of the fourth century. Theologians who have discussed the origin of the 
practice of asking for the prayers of the dead have not sufficiently taken into 
consideration the influence of everyday experience of Roman judicial corrup- 
tion and patronage. 

From the early fourth century onwards the wealth of the Church grew by 
leaps and bounds, and soon the bishops of the more important sees were the 
administrators of great estates and had the spending of vast sums. The genial 
philosophic pagan Praetextatus used to say to Pope Damasus, ‘‘ Make me 
bishop of Rome and I’ll become a Christian at once.” 4 By the early fifth 
century a leading metropolitan like the bishop of Ravenna might have a yearly 
income of 3,000 solidi,’ or more than forty pounds of gold—greater than the 


1 See, e.g., Ambr., Epist. xxii, 10.11 ; Prudent., Peristeph. i, 12 ; ii, 579; and other passages 
cited by F. Homes Dudden, The Life and Times of St. Ambrose, I, 302, n. 2. The practice of 
asking for the prayers of the dead had of course begun much earlier. 

® Homil. in SS. Bernicen et Prosdocen 7 (Migne, PG 1, 640); and especially Homil. in 
Epist. II ad Corinth xxvi, 5 (PG \xi, 582): see H. Delehaye, ‘Les origines du culte des martyrs* 
112-13. 

3 i, 309, written c. A.D. 570-6 (Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. antiq. IV, i, 306, ed. F. Leo). And 
see Vigilius, Epist. ad Justinian. (A.D. 540) = Epist. xcii, 15 in Coll. Avellana (CSEL xxxv), 
ed. O. Giinther, p. 353 (“ beati Petri apostoli intercedente suffragio’’). The word suffragium 
is still used in this sense to-day in the Roman Church: see A. Michel in Dict. de théol. cath. XIV, 
2736-8. ‘There i is a good example in the collect for St. Maurice’s Day (Sept. 22nd) in the Roman 
Missal: ‘‘ ut quorum suffragiis nitimur, eorum natalitiis gloriemur.” 

* Hieron., Adv. Johann. Hierosolym. 8. Cf. Amm. Marc. xxvii, 3,12-15. 

5 Const. Felic. IV (A.D. 526-30), in Migne, PL lxv, 12. (Like the other clergy collectively, 
the bishop took a quarter of the revenues of his church.) 
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salary of any provincial governor.! St. John the Almsgiver, patriarch of 
Alexandria in the early seventh century, could say in his will that his revenues 
from Christ-loving persons. almost exceeded human calculation. It was 
inevitable that men greedy for profit should try to buy their way into bishop- 
rics, and even into less exalted ecclesiastical posts. From the fifth century 
onwards we begin to hear frequently of simony, the sale or purchase of ecclesi- 
astical preferment or spiritual gifts, an offence with which the Church seems 
not to have been very seriously troubled under the pagan empire,* but which 
now became rife.‘ It need not surprise us to find the word suffragium applied 
to the corrupt practices by which bishoprics were so often procured, as in a 
decree against simony in episcopal elections, drafted by Cassiodorus for 
Athalaric, the Ostrogothic king, and sent to Pope John II in 533.5 Here 
again we find the unpleasant customs of the secular world imposing themselves 
also in the ecclesiastical sphere. The Church was perhaps rather more success- 
ful than the State in resisting the intrusion of, venale suffragium,* but the 
patrocinium of the potentes was almost irresistible, and—even when outright 


simony did not occur—procured appointments by the hundred to ecclesiastical 
offices of profit.’ 


The third and final stage in the use of the word suffragium is reached not 
later than the end of the fifth century, in or before the reign of Anastasius,® 
when it comes to mean not only the influence which the great man exercises 
but also the actual sum of money or other bribe given him in return for exer- 
cising it. Corruption of this kind in connection with the obtaining of high 
offices such as provincial governorships became such an open scandal that in 
the year 535 the emperor Justinian, by his Eighth Novel,® absolutely forbade 
the giving of any suffragium for the purpose of obtaining such an office, and 


? For such salaries see Nov. J. xxiv-xxxi; cii, 2; Edict. J. iv, 1.2 (cf. E. Stein, Hist. du 
Bas-Emp. II, 466, n. 4). Only in Edict. J. xiii, 3.8 do we find a governor given a comparable 
salary, of 2,880 solidi (cf. Stein, op. cit., 478). 

2 Leontius Neapol., Vit. S. Johann. 1 xlv (ed. H. Gelzer, pp. 92-3); Eng. trans. 
by E. Dawes and N. H. Baynes, Three Byzantine Saints, 256. 

* Among the few early references to this practice are Hippol., Comm. in Ruth (in Hippolyt’s 
klein. u. homil. Schrift., ed. H. Achelis, p. 120); Gesta apud Zenophilum, in Optat., Append. I 
(ed. Ziwsa, p. 189, lines 3-8). For the origin of the term “ simony ”’, see Act. Apost. viii, 18-24. 

“ See especially Conc. Chalcedon. (451), Can. 2; CJ i, 3,30 (469) ; Conc. Aurelian. II (533), 
Can. 3.4; andthenext note. Peter of Alexandria, ap. Theodoret, HE iv, 22,9 (ed. L. Parmentier), 
accuses the Arian Lucius, significantly, of having bought the bishopric of Alexandria (in 373) 
“as if it were a secular dignity ’’. For some of the other evidence, see A. J. Maclean, art. 
“Simony ”’, in Hastings’ Enc. of Relig. and Ethics XI, 525-6. 

5 Cassiod., Var. IX, xv, 3.9 (MGH, Auct. antiqg. XII, 279-81): ‘‘ de talibus prohibendis 
suffragiis ’’ and “‘ aliqua suffragii . . . ambitione’’. 

® With CTh ii, 29,1.2. (see p. 39 above) contrast Pallad., Dial. de Vit. S. Johann. Chrysost. xv 
(ed. P. R. Coleman-Norton, pp. 89-90), relating to 401; Cassiod., Var. IX, xv, 3.9 (see the 
preceding note). 

7 See, e.g., Severus of Antioch, Sixth Book of Select Letters (ed. E. W. Brooks), i, 8 and 17, 
and especially vii, 6 (A.D. 513-18) ; Const. Felic. IV (seen. 5, p. 46 above); Conc. Arvern. I 
(535), Cam. 2. 

® The earliest certain example seems to be CJ xii, 16,5,1, of 497-9. Other instances from 
the same reign are CJ ii, 7,23,2, of 506 (sine quadam suffragii solutione) ; xii, 19,11 (pro solacio 
vel suffragio). Justin I uses the word in the new sense in C/ ii, 7,26, pr., of 524 (gratis et sine 
ullo suffragto) ; and so does Justinian, e.g. in Nov. viii, praef. and 1; xxix, 2. 

®* Cf. Procop., Hist. Arc. xxi, 9-17. 
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decreed that every governor of a province, before entering on his duties, 
should swear a tremendous oath that he had not gained his post by any such 
bribe. The form of the oath is prescribed at the end of the novel: it is by 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Four Gospels, 
and the Holy Archangels Michael and Gabriel ; the imprecations which follow 
include sharing the fate of Judas, the leprosy of Gehazi and the tremor of 
Cain—and, moreover, the penalties prescribed by that law, which, as they 
included confiscation of property as well as corporal punishment, may well 
have seemed to some impious wretches even more formidable. - Needless 
to say, there is no reason to think the law was obeyed: according to the 
contemporary historian Procopius,! the law was flouted almost from the 
first and offices continued to be sold openly. We need not follow Procopius— 
whose bitter animosity against Justinian is all too obvious—in attributing to 
the emperor a cynical disregard of his own legislation. Justinian was helpless 
to prevent breaches of his law, because the very men upon whom he had to 
rely for its enforcement were precisely those who had most interest in its evasion. 

In his Eighth Novel, as elsewhere, Justinian shows equal concern for the 
welfare of the provincials and of the imperial treasury: he points out that 
a governor who had agreed to pay a large sum for his post would be bound to 
extort as much and many times more from the unhappy provincials entrusted 
to his care, who would be reduced to penury—and would be quite unable to 
pay their taxes in full. But the system was too firmly rooted to be checked 
by mere legislation. There is a story in one of Gregory the Great’s letters, 
written at the end of the sixth century, about some peasants of Sardinia (still 
under the imperial authority), who had long been in the habit of paying a 
regular sum as a personal bribe to the governor of the province for the privilege 
of being allowed to continue their pagan worship. After their conversion to 
Christianity by a bishop sent by Gregory, the governor was found to be still 
extorting the same payment from the unfortunate peasants. When he was 
reproached for this malpractice, the governor replied that he had undertaken 
to give so large a suffragium for his appointment that he would never be able 
to pay it if he discontinued this exaction.? 


Here, in miniature, is the political history of Rome. First, we find 
suffragium as the vote of the theoretically sovereign people, corrupted by 
(among other things) the suffragatio of the powerful. Then, when nothing is 
done by popular vote any longer, the original meaning of suffragium gives 
place to something very like that of suffragatio: influence, interest, patronage. 
Suffragium in this sense becomes just as much a technical term as when it 
denoted voting, and indeed it now reflects the realities of political power rather 
more accurately. From the gratuitous suffragium of the indulgent patron, 
venale suffragium is a natural development. Finally, the technical meaning 
of the word is extended to the other side of the bargain, the guid pro quo. In 
’ the Byzantine glossaries,* suffragium is defined as ddoug : a gift, payment or bribe. 
1 Hist. Arc. xxi, 18 ff. * Greg. Magn., Epist. v, 38. 3 Corp. Gloss. ii, 191,58. 
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I 


s RIME IS a symptom of disease.” I want to examine this paradox ; 
Cx the sake both of brevity and simplicity, confining attention to 
the cases where the crime is that of individuals and not of states, 
and where the disease is the mental disorder of the individual offender and 
not the metaphorical disease of the society in which he appears.? It is a 
paradox perhaps rarely defended, explicit and unqualified ; though certainly 
it is tacitly accepted or half-accepted by many psychoanalysts, psychiatrists, 
and psychologically-trained social workers concerned with juvenile delinquency 
and adult crime. Yet Dr. J. R. Rees, a leading traditional psychiatrist, in. 
his Clark Hall Lecture on Mental Health and the Offender said : 


It should be stressed that all failure to comply with the rules of the game, 
and indeed all anti-social behaviour whether it is noticed merely in the nursery 
or comes eventually to the courts of the country, is evidence of some psychological 
failure in the conduct of life. Crime (behaviour which is prohibited by the criminal 
code) is the outward manifestation or sign of some disorder in the personality and 
character, however that may have been caused. 


As examples of tacit acceptance—private and offstage, so to speak, yet not 
teally concealed from view—take D. H. Stott, a psychologist, and Kate 
Friedlander, a Freudian analyst. The former in his Delinquency and Human 
Nature writes (p. 7): 


Now I am well aware of a very natural feeling that every delinquent is not 
a psychological “ case ’’. From a broad social point of view it would not be healthy 
for bad behaviour to be popularly regarded, and excused, as symptomatic of psycho- 
logical disorder. But the most commonplace of acts can be shown to be the outcome 
of many years of complicated causation. 


The latter in the Preface to her The Psychoanalytic Approach to Juventle 
Delinquency complains that : 


1 On the limits of applicability of the analogy between rogue states and criminal individuals 
see K. R. Popper, The Open Society, Vol. I, chap. IX, note 7: also J. D. Mabbott, The State 
and the Citizen, passim, but especially in connection with the Nuremberg trials. : : 

® Kate Fri der, in the Preface to her The Psychoanalytic Approach to Juvenile Delin- 
quency, complains that many “ law abiding citizens . . . probably do not know [sic] that 
delinquency is a disease of society just as cancer, for instance, is a disease of the individual”. 
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Law abiding citizens . . . feel justified in condemning the behaviour of the 
offender and pressing for his punishment. They rationalise (sic) their attitude on 
the ground that they themselves undergo frustrations for the sake of the com- 


munity, whereas the delinquent gratifies his desires to the discomfort of his fellow 
citizens. 


and later maintains (p. 193) that: 


The scientific facts set out in the preceding chapters go to show that the offender, 
through no fault of his own, has been unable to build up a character which of itself 
would enable him to respect the claims of the community. ... 


It is only fair to mention that she claims to be using a peculiar psychiatric 
conception of delinquency (explained on p. 77, long after the first passage 
quoted). But as she insists on using the same word and unqualified, neither 
she nor her readers are able to keep the distinction ; and, as the Preface 
shows, she clearly believes that the claim made in the second passage quoted 
holds good of all delinquents (in the ordinary sense of that word). Parenthetic- 
ally: it is curious how often even psychologists, who should be especially 
aware of the force of habit, fail to realize that, even with the best will in the 
world, old language habits cannot be broken by the simple fiat of a new defini- 
tion; that when we have learnt to use some word in one way, associating 
it with some but not with other words, we cannot suddenly, easily and without 
lapses, use it in a new but similar way, breaking some of the old associations 
and forming others. 

We have quoted considerably from Stott and Friedlander, because this 
fact, that people trained in certain disciplines seem unable to avoid our paradox 
is much more significant and important than the fact that one or two bold 
spokesmen, however distinguished, like Rees embrace it explicitly and publicly. 
Significant, because it suggests that we are dealing not with a personal quirk 
but with the bias of an entire constellation of intellectual disciplines. Im- 
portant, because so long as this paradox keeps peeping out unbidden it will 
remain a cause of friction between two groups of people who should be co- 
operating to work, and to reform, our penal system. Despite all the diplo- 
matic moves from both sides, all the disclaiming of extreme statements 
as unofficial, and all the attempted demarcation of bailiwicks,! there is bound 
to be mutual distrust between the camp of the psychiatrically minded— 
comprising people who seem to be continually inclining towards this paradox, 
even when they are reluctant to maintain it outright—and the camp of the 
legally trained and of hard-boiled plain men—resolute never to accept what, 
in their certainty that most people, including at least some actual and potential 
criminals, can control at least some of their conduct and can sometimes be 
deterred by the threat of punishment, they regard as a pernicious falsehood : 
until and unless the sting of it can somehow be drawn.* 


1See, for a good recent specimen psychiatric diplomacy, Dr. W. L. Neustatter’s 
Psychological Disorder and Crime (Christophe! Johnson, 1953). 


* In face of extremist claims about the futility of punishment it is well to remember such 
facts as: of 81,012 people committed to prison between 1930 and 1939 in the U.K. 65,147 
(80-4 per cent) had not returned there by 1941. 
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II 


Let us try to dissect and examine some of the commonest reasons for 
this paradox: remembering always that in any actual spokesman several of 
these, more or less ieagencinely formulated, will be intertwined and reinforcing 
one another. 

(1) There are obvious and uncontroversial analogies between many moral 
and quasi-moral faults—some of which are under some or all legal systems 
crimes—and common typical physical diseases. If there were not, there would 
be little temptation to compare, much less to equate, the two categories. 
And so words belonging literally to the latter category will often be applied 
metaphorically to things of the former, without any intention of making out 
that the two cannot or ought not to be distinguished. Both where a 
man is at fault and when he is sick there is something wrong: and when 
Shakespeare writes ‘‘It is the disease of not listening, the malady of not 
marking, that I am troubled withall” (2 Henry IV), this surely amounts to no 
more than ‘‘ What is wrong with me is...” Again, both diseases and 
faults tend to spread themselves, albeit by quite different mechanisms: and 
when we read ‘‘ Bad Latine was a catching disease in that age”’ or that there 
was ‘‘an epidemic of crimes of violence’, that usually is all there is to it. 

(2) Someone might adopt this paradox, either deliberately as a chosen 
slogan or more confusedly, in a campaign for a clinical scientific approach 
to the study of crime and its prevention; and against passionate a priori 
convictions that ‘‘it must stand to reason ’”’ that flogging is the only or the 
most effective way to calm a wave of violent crime. He might be concerned 
only for the cool-headed discovery of whatever measures can in actual fact 
be shown to be most effective, and perhaps most humane, to secure that uni- 
versal minimum level of conduct which it is the supposed single purpose of 
penal systems to promote, without really wishing or needing to deny, or even 
to minimize, the distinction between crime and disease. 

In a field so bedevilled by autistic thinking and by a priori prejudices 
about human nature, there is everything to be said for emotionally aseptic 
empirical inquiry. But such an approach to the discovery of the facts must 
not be confused—as it usually is—with an (ethically) utilitarian application 
of discoveries.1_ Two quotations from Dr. Friedlander will serve to illustrate, 
both how the desire for a cool clinical approach may be one of the forces 
behind our paradox, and how some sort of utilitarian ethic is being presupposed. 


Owing to the unconscious trend which arouses the wish to see the criminal 
punished, it will be doubly necessary to base all conceptions of treating delinquents 
on facts and not on “common sense’’ (loc. cit., p. 193). 


And 


Punishment, or better, frustration of certain impulses, may play a part in 


1 The locus classicus for Bentham’s approach to punishment is Principles of Morals and 
Legislation, chap. XIII, ‘‘ Cases unmeet for punishment ”’. 
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re-educating the offender as it does in education generally. But the verdict on any 
individual offender should be based on facts and not on our own emotions which, 
a 5 have seen, are opposed to scientific methods of treatment for the offender 
ibid.). 

Surely we ought to interpret the notorious indifference of so many both 
of our popular Sunday journalists and of our learned and leading judges to 
the hard statistical data on the actual deterrent efficacy of flogging : + not 
merely—with Dr. Friedlander—as the result of deplorable unconscious 
motives ; but also at least partly as a matter of an equally deplorable—to 
Dr. Friedlander and the present writer—ethical conviction that merited and 
fitting retribution must be inflicted, whether or nor this is the most effective 
deterrent to others, or is necessary to or even compatible with the re-education 
of the offender himself. It may thus be an ethical rejection of the different 
ethical position presupposed by Dr. Friedlander’s ‘“‘ scientific methods of 
treatment for the offender ’”’,* and notoriously the interests of retribution 
(appropriate to the offence) of deterrence (of other possible offenders), and of 
reform (of the offender), are neither necessarily nor by beneficent pre-establish- 
ment guaranteed to be in harmony; but may well sometimes flatly conflict. 

(3) Closely analogous with (2), and again not necessarily involving denial 
of the distinction between crime and disease, is the adoption of the same 
paradox as a slogan by those who want to cut out indignation and moralizings 
and to treat criminals as individual, human problems. Whereas (2) was a 
matter of eliminating emotion and reprobation in the interests of study, 
(3) is a matter of doing so from and in the interests of treatment. While 
in both cases the stress on mental (as opposed, say, to social) would commit 
us to a certain line of approach to the study (or treatment, as the case may 
be): that is, to a concern with criminals, as individual patients who have 
come into conflict with the law, rather than as members of purely legal or 
social categories (murderers, or offenders under such and such an Act, Section, 
Clause, etc., displaced persons, students or lumpen-proletarians). 

(a) A person concerned for (3), need not say or suggest : either that all 
praise and blame is misguided always (perhaps as presupposing, what some— 
see (4) below—assert never to occur, an agent acting of his own free will) ; 
or even that anyone inclined to express indignation to blame in any case at 
all, thereby reveals that his own unconscious motives disqualify him from 
doing so (‘‘ You can’t talk for in your heart you want... etc.”). All he 
needs to be committed to is the desire to eliminate these activities from certain 
dealings with offenders (presumably as being at least unhelpful for their 
treatment): just as a doctor dealing with venereal disease or the results of 
a drunken brawl may choose not to rebuke the indulgences which resulted 
in infection and injury. Though often one finds this concern in fact associated 
with one or both of these convictions. (See, for instance, for the former, 

5 wee Report on the Departmental Committee on Corporal Punishment (H.M.S.O., 1938). 

It is perhaps significant that the film ‘‘ Cosh Boy ”’ approving the flogging of a peculiarly 


odious delinquent was advertised with the question ‘‘ Do they get the treatment they deserve ?” 
(italics mine. ' 
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I think by implication at any rate, Stott as quoted above ; and for the latter, 
certainly, Dr. Friedlander, also quoted above, on how “ law-abiding citizens 
. . » In condemning the behaviour of the delinquent . . . rationalize their 
attitude . . .”,) 

(6) On the other hand notice how anyone wanting to treat criminals 
individually as human problems can scarcely hope to avoid clashing ; both 
with those who—like Judges and Magistrates and unlike psychiatrists—are 
primarily concerned not with the welfare of offenders but with deterring others 
from committing offences ;1-and with those, mentioned above, who do not 
accept a purely forward looking utilitarian ethic but insist that fitting retri- 
bution must be inflicted on offenders regardless (except of course where cir- 
cumstances were such as to make it impossible to ascribe full responsibility 
to them).2. We do not say ‘‘can scarcely hope to avoid clashing” rather 
than ‘‘ must clash” to suggest that sufficient tact might smooth things over 
(we are concerned with propositional rather than human relations). But in 
the one case, because it may be that as a matter of contingent fact potential 
offenders would be at least as effectively deterred by a system of compulsory 
individual treatment, whether or not it was completely psychiatric or in 
some cases employed methods which we now consider as penal; and, in the 
other case, because, as a matter again of contingent fact, it might be that 
suffering appropriate retribution is a necessary element in, or at least not 
incompatible with curative treatment (though only presumably where your 
patient can be held to have been responsible and able to help what he did). 
Neither suggestion is altogether fanciful and academic, for moves made in 
the former direction have not obviously and always led to an increase in 
crime, while we may find that, if we extend psychiatric treatment to those 
who could have helped doing what they did, these may actually need to be 
treated as responsible people and made to pay a penalty for their offences, 
(Consider here how some of those who will wax indignant over certain features 
of U.S. foreign policy but only shrug their shoulders over comparable but far 
more deplorable features of Soviet diplomacy, may not be “‘ fellow-travelling ”’. 
But, on the contrary, paying the U.S.A. the compliment of judging her by 
higher standards; while regarding the U.S.S.R. as something utterly alien, 
a natural force rather than an aggregation of responsible human beings.) 

In any case, if you decide that as a matter of practical efficiency it pays 
better to treat rather than to punish some people, who by the ordinary (and 
perhaps too crude) criteria, ‘‘ could have helped it’, you need not thereby 
abandon any right to recriminate; though there may be little point in 
doing or inclination to do so; unless perhaps the offender offensively fails 
to recognize how fortunate he has been to get away with it. (Compare the 
situation of liberals in power tolerating the activities of the enemies of tolera- 
tion: it may be practical wisdom to do this, but liberals might well refuse 


1 See, for example, E. R. Guest in Probation, yi asd 1953, P. 2 
2 See H. L. A. Hart, ‘ ‘ The Ascription of Responsibili Rights”, in Logic and Language 
(ed. Flew, Blackwell, 1951). 
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to concede this toleration as of right, and resent any demand from them which 
takes it as such (e.g. wartime campaigns by Stalinists and Mosleyites against 
Regulation 18B, etc.).) 

(c) Finally under this head we must notice how issues may. be obfuscated 
here by the misleading use of the terminology of true or real causes where 
what is really at stake is, not so much whether something is or is not an ante- 
cedent condition, the removal of which would have such and such effects, 
but rather, which of several possibilities is the most desirable method of 
dealing with some situation. The text-book example here could be a dispute 
about the true cause of inflationary pressure (meaning here the overloading 
of the economy by too much money chasing too few goods): in which A 
says the true cause is the spending on the state welfare services ; B that it is 
the arms burden; and C that it is human greed. Here all might agree on 
the fact that if either welfare spending were cut or the arms budget were 
reduced or if there were more wage and salary restraint: then, all other 
things being equal, the inflationary pressure would be eased. Thus, their dis- 
agreement, though appearing to be about economic fact, would really be over 
what ought to be done: granted those facts. In the actual world outside 
the text-books issues are always far more intricate, but one can at least be 
on guard against confusion and cross-purposes arising here from this source. 

(4) We now come nearer to the heart of the matter. Someone may say 
or suggest that ‘‘all crime is a symptom of mental disease’’, because he 
believes that ‘‘ free will is an illusion,” that no one ever can help doing what 
_ he does, and so on. But, of course, though the advance of the psychological 
sciences may show us that some pieces of behaviour, which we should pre- 
viously have been inclined to say could have been controlled, were not in 
fact controllable: they can never show that no one ever acts of their own 
free will, etc. Here I appeal to what has usefully at last been named, the 
Argument of the Paradigm Case.1 As the meaning of expressions such as 
‘‘ of his own free will” is and must ultimately be given by indicating cases 
of the sort to which it is pre-eminently and by ostensive definition applicable, 
and not in terms of some description (which might conceivably be found as 
a matter of fact not to apply to anything which ever occurs) ; it is out of 
the question that anyone ever could now discover that there are not and 
never have been any cases to which these expressions may correctly be applied. 
Though of course he may well discover—what is certainly the case—that the 
expression has sometimes been misconstrued or mistaken to imply what it 
does not imply.? 

(a) Though the possible variety and ramifications of the free will puzzles 
is enormous, the main immediate sources of trouble here are comparatively 


1J. O. Urmson, “Some Arguments concerning Validity’’, in Revue Internationale de 
Philosophie, 1953. To understand this argument is to appreciate how much of ‘‘ Common Sense ” 
is unassailable, and why. 

2 I have deployed this sort of argument in this connection at greater length in ‘‘ Contem- 
Leer British Philosophy, II’, in Dictionary of Philosophy (ed. T. S. Gregory), (Sheed & Ward, 
1954). : 
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few and the first moves in treating them fairly easy. (i) It is assumed that 
to act of one’s own free will would be to act without motives. Thus Freud 
in his The Psychopathology of Everyday Life (Pelican, 1938),) in arguing for 
‘the assumption of an absolute psychic determinism” mistakes himself to 
have to deny that anyone acts ‘‘of his own free will, and without motives” 
(p. 162, italics mine). And asserts, ‘‘ for some time I have been aware that 
it is impossible to think of a number, or even of a name, of one’s own free will” 
(p. 148, italics mine again). As if all parents were compelled to give their 
children the names they do, and as if in a free election no one ever wanted to 
vote as he did. (ii) It is assumed that to say that someone could have helped 
doing something is to say that his course of action was uncaused and in principle 
unpredictable. Thus Stott, already quoted above, against ‘‘ the very natural 
feeling that every delinquent is not a psychological ‘ case’ ”’ (and hence that 
some at least could have helped doing what they did), thinks it both relevant 
and sufficient to answer, ‘‘ But the most commonplace of acts can be shown to 
be the outcome of many years of complicated causation.” And A. A. Brill, 
Freud’s translator, in Psychoanalytic Psychiatry (Lehmann, 1948)—a course 
of lectures given for many years to pupil psychiatrists—writes: ‘‘ The rank 
and file of psychiatrists believe in absolute determinism. Ordinarily most 
persons believe they can do what they want regardless of motives and according 
to their own free will” (p. 87). But determinism only commits us to saying 
that it was in principle possible to predict whether or not he would try and 
what he would succeed in doing. It does not commit us to—though it is com- 
patible with—fa‘alism : saying that whatever he did or tried to do, the up- 
shot would have been the same. Thus, even complete determinism is quite 
compatible—as complete fatalism manifestly is not—with the fact that certain 
things are or were alterable by human effort, and particularly that there are 
some cases where people could help doing what they did, or are going to do. 
Thus to show that John Doe “‘ could not help himself”, that ‘‘ he could not 
have done otherwise ’’, it is by no means sufficient to show that his behaviour 
(presumably like that of everyone else, always) was on this occasion in principle 
predictable. It is not even relevant: for the sense in which the determinist 
says (none of us) ‘‘ could have done otherwise” is not at all the everyday 
sense of ‘‘ could have done otherwise ’’. The former is a question of predict- 
ability. The latter of would he have been able to do otherwise if he had tried : 
or was it beyond the reach of a man of his height ; the capacity of one of his 
I.Q., etc. Incidentally, much of the sting of determinism can be removed 
if we speak instead of ‘‘ inprinciple-predictability ”. For the word “‘ deter- 
minism ”’ misleadingly seems to imply: both that nothing is im any sense 
alterable ; and that everything has been rigged in advance by some quasi- 
personal power (Predestinationism: this doctrine, suggesting that we are all 
acting all the time under God’s post-hypnotic suggestions,? as it were, does 


1 See also Collected Papers, IV, p. 388. 
2 This image of post-hypnotic suggestion, though with no Divine hypnotist, surely fascinated 
Freud: see Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis, chap. XVIII. 
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indeed give good cause for alarm. (iii) It is assumed that any correct explana- 
tion of why a person did something should be an acceptable excuse. This 
assumption has only to be exposed to be seen to be indefensible. The fact that 
some student’s idleness was so ostentatious that everyone knew he must fail 
his Finals, surely ought not to be accepted as an excuse for (or even as an 
extenuating circumstance about) that failure. (We say ‘‘ should be an accept- 
able’’ and ‘‘ ought to be accepted as” rather than ‘‘is” or ‘“‘ must be” 
because the admission of excuses—to allow or refuse to allow something as 
an excuse—involves taking a moral stand. -It is not efficient logic alone but 
moral enlightenment also that is needed to make us adopt Bentham’s criteria 
of acceptability here. Though of course if we resolutely refused to allow any 
excuses at all, our concept of guilt would be ¢pso facto changed into or replaced 
by something like that of pollution: compare the primitive social stages in 
which situations of this sort are in fact found.) However, this assumption 
might be all right if it were the case that to show that a piece of behaviour 
was motivated or caused, was enough to show that it could not be an action 
which the person did freely, and could have helped, for it could then rest on 
this. But this is not the case : see (i) above. (iv) The notion of compulsion is 
stretched to cover a lot of far from standard cases. It is stretched so far 
sometimes that both strong desires and all causes are thought of as compelling 
—and so the behaviour thus caused or motivated is thought to be excusable, 
as being ‘‘ done under compulsion’. This opens up questions far too extensive 
to tackle here: whether the frog-marcher-manhandling-the-frogmarchee 
picture of the relation between cause and effect is appropriate; whether 
the laws of nature prescribe and control or only describe what happens ; 
whether we ought to admit a category of “‘ irresistible-impulse ” as a ground 
of extenuation or excuse. But one point: even though we may accept “‘ he 
was compelled by his desire” as a metaphorical substitute for ‘“‘he very 
much wanted ’’, we.do not have to draw from this metaphorical use of the 
word ‘‘ compelled ” the conclusions that would follow from a literal use ; unless 
we are convinced that, in this particular case, he actually could not help it. 

(6) There would be little justification for a philosopher to read this in- 
adequate lecture in his subject to a group of working scientists were it not : 
both that—as has been said—the metaphysical claim that there is no such 
thing as acting of one’s own free will generates needless and harmful friction ; 
and that it often looks as if this background assumption is distorting 
scientific work. For instance, Stott after examining a large sample of cases 
concludes : 


that delinquent breakdown is an escape from an emotional situation which, for the 
particular individual with the various conditionings of his background, becomes at 
least temporarily unbearable (loc. cit., p. 10, italics his). 


Which presumably implies that the delinquents, at least temporarily, are in a 
condition in which they could not help doing what they do. Now though 


1 Principles of Morals and Legislation, chap. XIII. 
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this is an empirical, not a metaphysical claim (as it applies to some not to all 
men) and cannot be dealt with by a priori arguments alone, it is surely im- 
mensely implausible to suggest that there are mo delinquents who could have 
avoided committing their offences if they had tried. Albeit, with all the 
hesitation of a layman daring to differ from an expert, I do wonder if Dr. 
Stott has not been misled by his metaphysical conviction that there is no 
such thing as being able to help it, really,1 to overlook some exceptions to 
what with delinquents doubtless is the general rule. 


The offender is so patently acting against his own interests; sometimes he does 
not even take the same precautions he would in crossing a road, even the most 
intelligent committing offences in a way which invites attention (p. 351). 


And examples of this do crop up in the case studies as given. But one wonders, 
what about the other cases? Especially after reading, ‘‘ Delinquency mani- 
festly does not pay, persistence therein means, by ordinary standards, personal 
disaster, yet disaster apparently preferable to continuance in the existing 
‘situation ” (p. 363). But is it always so manifest to everybody: either that 
there is no chance of getting away with it; or that the treatment he will 
receive will be repellent? Is it even true?* It is surely more likely that 
Dr. Stott has been misled to exaggerate, both by his metaphysics, and by his 
desire that at least the most intractable cases should be treated psychiatrically 
rather than penally, whether or not the offenders could have helped them- 
selves, or whether or not this notion is even applicable at all. 


There comes a point . . . beyond which neither exhortations nor punishment has 
any social utility, and he must be regarded and treated as a breakdown case, that 
is to say as a sick person (p. 375). 


(5) (a) ‘As a psychiatrist I see all crime as a symptom of mental disease.” 
It might at first seem that, with the prefatory rubric inserted and heavily 
emphasized, this utterance could be no more objectionable than any other. 
apparently parallel statements of the scope and limitations of particular 
interests. Such, for instance, as: “‘ As a physicist I regard all music as so 
many phons and decibels of acoustic disturbance ’’; or ‘‘ As a dietician I 
think of all food as so many calories and so many S.U.s of various vitamins.” 
For so long as the rubrics are recognized and understood by all concerned, 
these manifestos should give no cause for alarm. The fact that esthetic 
and gastronomic characteristics are neglected by physicists in their working 
hours, that they are “‘ not found in the physical world ”’, that ‘‘ counterpoint ” 
and ‘‘ tasty’ do not belong to the vocabulary of physics, is not the slightest 
reason for saying that physics show their unreality. 

However, psychoanalysts in particular, and not merely their lay mis- 
interpreters, often do phrase their proclamations of professional limitation 

1 When a metaphysician says X is really Y, what he really means is that it isn’t, really. 

2 In 1952, in the U.K., of 513,559 indictable offences known to the — only 47°5 per cent 


were cleared u vp (Home Office Annual Return published 2 25 rer tole 1953): tless the proportion 
of multiple offenders caught in some offence was much 
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in ways apparently calculated to deny, debunk, or degrade everything with- 
out their immediate professional concern. Thus Dr. Charles Berg, a leading 
Freudian, in Deep Analysis (Allen and Unwin, 1946) writes: 


To achieve success the analyst must above all be an analyst. That is to say 

he must know positively that all human emotional reactions, a// human judgements 
and even reason itself, are but the tools of the unconscious; that such seemingly 
acute convictions which an intelligent person like this possesses are but the inevitable 
effect of causes which lie buried in the unconscious levels of his psyche (p. 190, 
italics mine). 
Now of course that an analyst should approach a patient in this way is entirely 
necessary and proper, but the words which we have italicized make it 
clear that Dr. Berg is not merely saying that analysts as such must refuse 
to consider their patient’s arguments as arguments, regarding them solely 
as symptoms, but also at least suggesting that all arguments are so many 
rationalizations and nothing more—and that presumably there is no place 
anywhere for such concepts as ‘“‘ weighty argument ’’, “‘ valid inference”, 
or ‘‘ well-founded assurance’. A suggestion which, notoriously, is self-frus- 
trating (for what about the arguments and convictions of analysts ?). 

(b) But even with the italicized rubric ‘‘ As a psychiatrist I see’’ the state- 
ment ‘‘ All crime is a symptom of mental disease” cannot be put into the 
class of innocuous manifestos of professional limitation. For to say that, 
to an analyst, only the motives behind a patient’s utterances are of interest 
(and not the truth of his statements or the validity of his arguments) is not 
to deny that the patient (still less that people who do not need to become 
patients) may sometimes make true statements, argue correctly, and have 
the best of reasons for his beliefs (whatever the motives behind may be). 
Whereas to say that all crime is a symptom of mental disease will usually be 
intended and will almost always be taken as a denial that any criminal can 
ever help committing his crimes. (We take it that a symptom is something 
that, once you have the disease, cannot be helped. Surely, by the way, it is 
at least as often true that someone could have avoided getting mentally ill, 
as it is that he could have avoided physical illness ; though this seems often to 
be overlooked.) And, however much we may distrust recrimination, doubt the 
efficacy of codified punishments, or desire instead to treat offenders as patients 
and individually: still to say this would be to fly provocatively flat in the 
face of manifest fact. Although, as we have already. indicated (in (36) and 
(3c) above), it is quite possible to suggest that someone should be given 
psychiatric treatment to deal with some tendency which he could control, 
if he tried, but which at present he does not seem inclined to try to control. 
In which case to say that this tendency was the symptom of a mental disease 
would not be to deny the potential patient’s responsibility for not controlling 
it: but only to advocate, in a most perversely phrased way, that it should 
be psychiatrically treated. 

(c) Furthermore, the word “‘ disease ”’ belongs not toa neutral’s ‘‘ language ” 
of non-intervening study and observation ; but to a participant’s ‘‘ language ” 
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of active intervention. (i) With this distinction between a vocabulary of 
participation and one of observation, something might be salvaged from Kant’s 
famous discussion of freedom and predictability in terms of two ‘‘ worlds ”’, 
the noumenal and the phenomenal: following the maxim that where philo- 
sophical trouble arises about the relations between two “‘ worlds” (physical 
and everyday: fact and value: The Feathered World and The Philatelic 
World) it is well to transpose into terms of different ‘‘ languages’ and ranges 
of interest. For though nothing can save Kant’s attempt to conceal the 
contradiction between freedom (as he apparently construes it) and determinism 
(ditto) : 1 if once it is accepted that freedom (construed in its ordinary sense) 
is not incompatible with predictability (particularly that achieved and promised 
by scientific psychology), * then there is much to be said for pointing out 
that all terms ot grading, selection, recrimination and so forth (what is still 
comprehensively known as prescriptive, as opposed to what used to be called 
descriptive, language) belong to a vocabulary of participation ; and that this 
is why they can have no place in the vocabularies of pure sciences concerned 
only with what ts, and not with what ought to be, the case. 

(ii) Dr. Berg in his War in the Mind writes: 

I am using the word “ blame’”’ rather loosely, for psychology does not blame 
anyone ; it recognizes that a person’s acts, like the acts of any organism or organ, 


are predetermined by heredity, development and environment. From a scientific 
point of view it would be as inappropriate to “blame” the human race for 


propagating its species (p. 36). 

We must protest : first, that predictability is not always an acceptable excuse 
for misconduct (see (4) above) and, second, that where and insofar as a 
particular human being does wrong to propagate his kind, there might be 
circumstances in which he, unlike a spawning salmon, could perhaps appro- 
priately be blamed. (For—unless he was forced so to act—there are various 
ways, the infallible being the least attractive, in which he could have avoided 
parenthood). We say ‘‘ might ” and “‘ could perhaps appropriately’ not to 
suggest that no one can help himself here, but because most people are reluctant 
to blame anyone for doing what he admittedly ought not to have done, unless 
they are sure that both they themselves and most others would have acted 
better,in the same circumstances. ‘‘ You cannot blame him really: anyone 
would have done the same.” From this it is an easy, but illegitimate, move— 
perhaps via the misconception that what is normal (average) must be normal 
(healthy)—to accepting that what someone is not to be blamed for must be 
morally all right. (Hence, partly, the importance for sexual attitudes and 
behaviour in the future of the publication of Dr. Kinsey’s findings.) But 
after putting in these protests one must allow that Dr. Berg is entirely correct 
to extrude ‘‘ blame” from any purely scientific vocabulary: ‘‘ psychology 
does not blame anyone’’; and ‘‘ from a purely scientific point of view”’ it 
would indeed be inappropriate to blame. : 


1 Vide C. D. Broad’s wickedly witty remarks in Five Types of Ethical Theory, pp. 137 ff. 
® Particularly with psychoanalysis it is mainly still a matter not of actually achieving pre- 
dictability, but of showing, after the event, that it was at least in principle predictable. 
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(iii) Furthermore psychiatry is not a pure science. The task of psychia- 
trists is not just to interpret human behaviour, but to change it. And to 
say that something (in this case, crime) is a symptom of a mental disease is 
not to proffer a non-committal piece of pure and neutral observation. It is 
to intervene in the world: taking the stand first, that something is wrong and 
second, presumably, that the proper way to deal with it is along psychiatric lines, 

Now if attention is confined—as it usually is—to one country, and that 
one with whose laws one is in sympathy, it is easy to overlook the dangerous 
implications of the first of these interventions. But the moment examples 
are taken from other less congenial systems things are different. Even leaving 
on one side the objections made above to any suggestion that there are, in fact, 
no cases of being able to help what one does and of acting of one’s own free 
will: are we to say that offences on principle and against bad laws are symp- 
toms always of some mental disease ? Even if some of these, like the actions 
of the civil disobedience campaigners in South Africa, the anti-Nazi resistance 
in Europe, or the strikers in the Soviet zone of Germany, seem to some of us 
morally often admirable ? To mention such cases at once brings to mind the 
notorious dilemma presented by the over-extension of the concept of ‘‘ mental 
disease ” to cover everything other than physical disease, which is thought to 
be wrong with people. The further we go in this direction, the more difficulty 
we have in finding any ethically and ideologically neutral criteria for “‘ mental 
disease’. While Christian and Muslim, Marxist and Liberal, American and 
Chinese doctors would rarely disagree about whether or not some (physical) 
condition in which the clinical facts were known was to be counted as an illness 
or not, the same could scarcely be true of a similarly mixed bag of psychiatrists 
consulting about mental disease. And evenif we got agreed criteria for ‘‘ mental 
disease ”’, still the old disagreements would re-emerge : either as disagreements 
about whether the non-medical facts were such as to justify subsuming the 
particular cases under this concept, or as disputes about whether a// mental 
sickness, so defined, and these cases in particular, which are agreed to fall 
under this agreed definition, ought to be cured. Consider, in connection with 
the former alternative, how the altogether non-medical disagreement between, 
say, an analyst who followed Freud in thinking that “‘ religious ideas” had 
an “‘ incontrovertible lack of authenticity ” 1 and a Roman Catholic psychiatrist 
who believed in the existence of God the Father and that nightmare fears of 
what may happen in a future life are sometimes only too well grounded, might 
make it impossible for them to agree as to whether a certain patient was suffer- 
ing from ‘‘a childhood neurosis ” and pathological fears: even though they 
both agreed that the patient wished for a surrogate father and that obsessive 
fears ‘‘ incongruous with reality ’’ were one criterion for ‘‘ mental disease ”. 
And, in connection with the latter alternative, consider how Russell is said to 
have asked a colleague at the conference of some ‘‘ progressive ”’ organization 
“What’s wrong with you? I had an orphan childhood”, but without for 
one moment conceding that they ought both to go to psychiatrists to be cured 

1 The Future of an Illusion (Hogarth Press, 1928), p. 51. 
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of their unpopular opinions. No doubt the. difficulties here are far more 
theoretical than commonly practical, but it is sometimes disquieting to see 
where the profession of Hippocrates may be led by the introduction and reck- 
less extension of the notion of ‘‘ mental health ’’; which is so hard to define 
except in terms of an adjustment, to reality as seen by one’s psychiatrist, 
and involving acceptance of whatever society one happens to be in. It was 
doubtless far more humane to pass American P.O.W.s who had acquired 
Communist sympathies in Korea to Army psychiatrists than leave them to 
merciless Senatorial persecution : but would one want all ‘‘ misfits ” and non- 
conformists adjusted by state “‘ straighteners” ?? (‘‘ All failure to comply 
with the rules of the game . . . is evidence of some psychological failure in 
the conduct of life’”’—Dr. J. R. Rees.) 

The second intervention involved in the use of the word “ disease ’”’ is 
the suggestion that the case ought to be treated along psychiatric lines. We 
have already said a fair amount about this, but one point more. Obviously 
it will depend partly on how much “ psychiatric lines’ is allowed to cover. 
If it just involves the battery of accepted therapies, analysis, etc. etc., that 
would be one thing. But if it is extended to include other sorts of ‘‘ therapy ” 
—what we now count as punishments, though no doubt individually adjusted 
by trained psychiatrists, not prescribed by a criminal code, and surrounded 
by a clinical atmosphere—that would be very much another. Here notice 
Dr. Friedlander quoted above: ‘‘ Punishment, or better, frustration of certain 
impulses, may play a part in re-educating the offender as it does in education 


generally. But the verdict on any individual offender should be based on 
facts, scientific methods of treatment for the offender.”” And Samuel Butler 
in Erewhon imagined a state in which 


if a man forges a cheque, or sets his house on fire, or robs with violence from the 
person, or does any other such things as are criminal in our own country he is... 
taken to a hospital and most carefully tended at the public expense . . . for bad con- 
duct is nevertheless held to be the result of either pre-natal or post-natal misfortune. 


And yet 


though they ascribe moral defects to the effect of misfortune, either in character 
or surrounding, they will not listen to the plea of misfortune in cases that in England 
meet with sympathy and commiseration only. 


But though the Erewhonians were rebuked for misfortunes which they could 
not help, and treated in a clinical atmosphere without recriminations for their 
crimes, these treatments were otherwise conventionally penal. 


I saw the prescription. It ordered a fine to the State of double the money 
embezzled, no food but bread and milk for six months, and a severe flogging once 
a month for twelve. 

1 Among definitions widespread are: ‘‘ Complete mental (physical) and social well-being ”’ 
(W.H.O.: of “ health’ simply) ; ‘‘ Ability to live harmoniously in different environments ”’ ; 
and ‘‘ Optimum physical, intellectual, and emotional development of the individual (so far as 
is compatible with that of other individuals)’. There is a job waiting for a philosopher here. 

2 “ Accordingly there exists a class of men trained in soulcraft, whom they straighteners ”’. 
—Samuel Butler, Evewhon. 

E 
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Butler himself was curiously half-hearted in thus not pursuing to the end 
the implications of his idea that crime might be thought to be a disease and 
disease a crime. 

III 


I had better perhaps conclude with a disclaimer. This has not been 
intended as any sort of attack on penal reform or on psychiatry as applied 
to delinquents. But as an attempt to detect and, as far as possible, to render 
innocuous some of the sources of a paradox which generates friction hindering 
that reform and application. 


Editorial Note 


The following letter has been received from Dr. Gutkind : 


To the Editors of the 
British Journal of Sociology 


Dear Sirs, 

Mr. Wise’s review of my book Our World from the Air was long, but did not, in 
my opinion, do justice to its content. There is no space in the British Journal of 
Sociology for a detailed discussion of this point, but readers may wish to consult the 
rather different views in The Journal of the Town Planning Institute, Vol. XXXIX, 
No. 7, June 1953; Contemporary Review, Jan. 1953; The New Statesman and Nation, 
Jan. 17, 1953. 

Yours truly, 
E, A. GUTKIND. 


CORRIGENDA 


The review of Harold Orlans’s Stevenage: A Sociological Study of a New Town 
ascribed to Mr. Duncan Mitchell was, in fact, written by Miss Bridget Tancock. 
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is making its influence felt, the increasing mechanization in technical culture, 

particularly in means of transportation and communication, has brought 
about a radical change in the ecological situation of the rural locality group. 
From a rather stable condition of relative isolation and economic, social, and 
cultural self-dependence, the rural community has been thrown into a highly 
labile situation of inter-communal and inter-regional contact and inter- 
dependence. In this situation, it became part and parcel of a large-scale 
society which is highly dominated by industrial production, commercial trade, 
and the urban way of life. This radical change in the ecological situation has 
had the most profound influence on the whole character of the rural community 
and rural society, affecting its social patterns and its basic norms and values 
no less than its more conspicuous technical culture. Not only was the constant 
flow of culture traits from the urban centres out into the rural hinterlands 
highly increased through rapid transportation and other mechanic means of 
communication. Becoming an integral part of a major social system, the rural 
community passed, in the words of Ferdinand Ténnies, from a predominantly 
Gemeinschaft type of society to a society where interaction and its underlying 
norms are more prevailingly of the Gesellschaft nature. 

The necessary adjustment of the rural community to this new situation 
is still in progress over the greater part of the Western World. The resistance 
to change offered by the well-established and, for the most part, highly-refined 
and integrated rural cultures, particularly in the Old World, has everywhere 
created conflicts of norms and values as well as of loyalties. Not infrequently 
were these conflicts crystallized into differentiations and segregations of groups, 
the patterns, norms, and values of each culture.type serving as symbols of 
group identification for larger or smaller fractions of the population. In this 
way, the urbanization process in many instances gave rise to a social situation 
which shows striking similarities to the inter-group culture contact situa- 
tion and even to the dominant minority group relationship, where likewise 
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differential culture traits serving as symbols of social identifications regularly 
play a prominent part. 

The urbanization process, as it took form and place in Norway during the 
last hundred years or so, offers interesting examples of such crystallization 
of differential culture patterns into existing or evolving group differentiations, 
The phenomenon, which, in another context, I have described as socio-cultural 
symbolism, is observable in many instances on the local level, where a differ- 
entiation between neighbourhoods and communities frequently manifested 
itself in bitter feuds over the acceptance or rejection of variant patterns of 
value attitudes and behaviour. And, as we shall presently see, the same 
principle has clearly been operative on the national level, where a close correla- 
tion is evident between the rural resistance to the cultural pressure from the 
urban society and the consolidation of the peasant class. 


We may be justified in saying that, in Norway, the conflict between the 
urban and rural cultures took a more acute form than in most countries of the 
Western World. A number of factors are responsible for this, the most 
important of them being the topographical conditions of the country, the social 
structure of the Norwegian society, and certain historical trends in the social 
and political life of the people. 

The form of settlement in Norway is largely determined by topographical 
conditions. With massive mountains filling up the greater part of the area, 
tillable soil is scarce and is mainly found in rather narrow strips along the sides 
of the long fjords or in the bottom and on the sloping sides of the valleys. 
Only in the south-eastern part of the country and in certain districts of 
Tréndelag are there continuous areas of fairly level land. These are the areas 
of the broad settlements. Otherwise, the rural communities of Norway are 
typically formed by long, narrow settlements separated from each other by 
wide areas of uninhabited high mountain ranges and precipitous bluffs. 

Before the development of modern transportation and communication, i.e. 
until around the middle of the nineteenth century, therefore, the greater part 
of the rural communities in Norway remained in a relatively strong social and 
cultural isolation, and had done so for centuries. Consequently, the economic 
as well as cultural life of every valley and fjord district in Norway, even, to 
some extent, of each individual community, was based largely on self-support. 
In the peasant society of those days, the necessities of life were produced and 
consumed, created and utilized within the same community or the same very 
restricted area under very little exchange with other districts and particularly 
with the urban society. And that does not only apply to such material goods 
as food, clothing, and shelter; it also includes the more intangible aspects 
of culture, such as the arts of architecture, wood-carving, and decorative 
painting, music, song, and story-telling, and, last but not least, the countless 
norms and patterns of social life. What culture traits were borrowed from 
other districts and areas, or from other social classes (including the bourgeois 


1 Peter A. Munch, Group Identification and Socio-Cultural Symbolism (Mid-W. Soc., 16, 13). 
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class in the cities), were slowly taken in, modified and transformed in accordance 
with the whole culture configuration of the particular region. The result was 
a firmly knit social system which was the product of a long process of adjust- 
ment to the particular social and ecological situation, and where every activity 
and every social relationship has its rather unshakable form. This was the 
time when one could tell by the style and pattern of a dress, a chair, a needle- 
work or a texture, from which district or valley it came. 

To these communities, the city—with its swarming profusion of people 
and diversified activities, with its openness towards the world and its recep- 
tiveness to cultural impulses from outside—was a distant and foreign world 
with which they had only an occasional and rather superficial contact through 
the annual trading excursions to town. The closest contact between the two 
cultures was through the small group of state officials and professionals who 
were residing in most of the more important rural communities in Norway. 
This group included the pastor, the district doctor, the district judge (soren- 
skriver), in many cases the sheriff (lensmann), and in the more important 
administrative centres, the magistrate (fogd), with their families and clerks. 
These positions were almost exclusively recruited from the urban class of 
bourgeois professionals and intellectuals, a well-consolidated and rather 
exclusive group which played the role of an aristocracy in a country where 
a feudal nobility was practically non-existent. This group was definitely 


1 This bourgeois class corresponds very closely to the intellectual, professional, and bureau- 
cratic élite of a so-called ‘‘ feudal ” society as described by Gideon Sjoberg, ‘‘ Folk and ‘ Feudal’ 
Societies’, American Journal of Sociology, 58, 3, Nov. 1952, pp. 231-9. Undoubtedly, Sjoberg 
has here made a contribution to the conceptualization of broad, general types of societies by 
drawing attention to the distinction to be made between a “‘ folk society ’’ and other, more 
complex forms of “ pre-industrial’’ (or, rather, non-industrial) society. His definition of a 
“ feudal society ’’, however, causes considerable confusion by being too broad. The usefulness 
of a concept which includes so divergent societies as those of pre-industrial Europe, China, 
Japan, India—and contemporary Russia (!), is questionable. Besides, as far as Western culture 
is concerned, Sjoberg’s conceptualization glosses over what seems an important distinction, 
namely, between the truly feudal society of medieval Europe and the more exclusively urban- 
centred society which grew out of an extended trade and commerce, and which, for lack of a 
better term, we might call a bourgeois society. These two types of society have many things in 
common, such as a sacred value orientation, a rigid stratification, and a complex institutional 
system. However, they seem to differ strongly in structure, as expressed in the relative status 
of the various classes and in the composition and value orientation of the élite. In the feudal 
system of medieval Europe, the élite was quite evidently formed by the privileged class of feudal 
lords—and it seems rather awkward trying to visualize a “ feudal ’’ system where this faction 
“is not an essential component ”’ (Sjoberg, op. cit., p. 234). This feudal society also had an 
urban, or ‘‘ bourgeois ’, class consisting of artisans, merchants, and scholars, but it is hardly 
correct when Sjoberg includes these groups in the “ feudal ’’ élite. This bourgeois group, as is 
well known, formed an estate of its own, with a relative status decidedly below that of the nobility. 
At the lower end of the status scale in this feudal society we find the “‘ common people ’’, ser- 
vants, labourers, and, particularly, the peasantry.—After the feudal élite had been reduced in 
importance and influence through the growing concentration of power in the monarchies, and 
as trade and commerce became a more important element in the economy, the bourgeois class 
came to the fore, developed a class consciousness of its own, expressed in a revolutionary ‘‘ demo- 
cratic ’’ philosophy, and eventually created a new type of society, ng 4 distinct from the old 
feudal order. In this bourgeois society, the élite was no more formed by a privileged class of 
feudal lords, although some of the noble clans as well as their customs and value orientations 
persisted by merging into the bourgeois class. Instead, we find an élite of burghers: merchants, 
professionals, and scholars, highly educated in a liberal phi hy and basing their power on 
a strong clan system (a culture trait taken over from the feudal nobility), and on the exclusive 
recruitment to the now increasingly important governmental bureaucracy.—Out of this bour- 
geois society grew our modern industrial society, which, nevertheless, as Sjoberg correctly points 
out, carries a stamp of its own, distinct from either of the two preceding types of society. 
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cosmopolitan and urban in its whole configuration of culture and always kept 
up close connections, and a strong identification, with the bourgeois class in 
the cities. Besides, since customs and usages, styles and fashions, ideas and 
values generally spread from the top strata of a society into the lower strata, 
this group also had the potentiality of acting as a cultural infiltrator in that 
it was recognized everywhere as the élite class in the bourgeois society, also 
in the rural communities. 

In most cases, however, the social distance between this élite of state 
officials (as representatives of the bourgeois class).and the peasantry was so 
great that an extensive transmission of culture traits from one group to the 
other was out of question. The two groups formed two distinct social estates, 
each with its distinct social order, and the interaction between them was 
generally rather limited and mostly carried on in forms that symbolized social 
distance. Thus, the little group of state officials mostly remained a clique 
by themselves, with their most important social connections leading out of 
the community to corresponding cliques in other rural communities and, first 
of all, to the cities, where they all had very strong family ties. Their solidarity 
was with their clans and with their class and, even in a rural setting, they 
cultivated their own cosmopolitan manners, tastes, and style of living, thus 
distinguishing themselves ostentatiously from the surrounding peasant society. 

Likewise, the peasants seldom included the local representatives of the 
bourgeois class in the general solidarity of the rural community. Although 
the position of the officials as administrative and spiritual leaders might lead 
to a certain degree of identification on the part of the peasants, they were not 
regarded as belonging to the community in the same sense as the peasantry. 
On the contrary, there was among the peasants a strong sense of belonging to 
a social order different from that of the professionals, to whom they generally 
took a suspicious and sometimes directly antagonistic attitude. 

Thus, the existence of a definitely cosmopolitan urban group in the midst 
of the rural community did not break its cultural and social isolation from the 
city to any significant degree. : 

Then, from around the middle of the 1800’s, the isolation started to break 
down. As the urban society was gradually industrialized, it demanded an 
increased contribution from the rural areas in the form of labour as well as 
agricultural products for the support of the growing urban population. The 
resulting demand for communication and transportation brought about an 
immense development in this field. Steamship lines and railways not only 
connected city to city but drew connecting lines from the urban centres to 
remote rural areas. And with the transportation lines came trade and com- 
merce as particularly accentuated by the establishment of country stores and 
small industrial workshops in practically every rural community. Here was 
a piece of the urban culture planted into the midst of the peasant community, 
and without the protective barrier of social distance through status differentia- 
tion that applied to the rural state officials. It brought new and cheap fabrics 
into the homes and displaced most of the old domestic industry. Pa. cicularly, 
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it introduced in the predominantly self-supporting rural communities the 
monetary system with its extensive exchange of goods and services. And 
with all this came the whole complex of ideas and value attitudes of commer- 
cialism and economic liberalism, which in many points went directly against 
the value system of the old rural community.! 

This, however, meant that the very foundation of the old rural culture 
with its firmly-established social system of the Gemeinschaft type was removed. 
On the very day when the first train came puffing up the valley, the rural 
community found itself in an entirely new social situation. It was not any 
more a relatively isolated and largely self-sufficient social and cultural unit of 
limited size, where intimate and primary relations prevailed. It had become 
part and parcel of a major social system, of a society which had the focus of 
its economic, social, and cultural activity in the city, and whose norms and 
values of economic and social interaction were entirely different from those 
of the old peasant society. 

This new situation naturally called for a radical re-adjustment of the rural 
communities, a recasting, not only of their economic activities, but also of their 
social institutions and their entire system of values. The result was a clash 
of cultures, a conflict between the customs, institutions, and norms of the 
communal peasant society and those of the commercial urban society, a con- 
flict that was the more severe where centuries of isolation had allowed a regional 
peasant culture to be developed and maintained in contrast to the more 
cosmopolitan urban culture. 

The conflict between the two culture types, however, was considerably 
| sharpened by certain social and political developments that took place in 
Norway about that time. What happened was exactly that the conflict 
between the strongly local rural culture and the cosmopolitan urban culture 
was crystallized into a group conflict between the expanding urban society and 
a consolidating and increasingly self-conscious peasant class. 


In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, democratic ideas were in 
vogue, gradually penetrating the various regions and strata of Western society, 
moulding the thinking, the attitudes, and _the behaviour of peoples into new 
channels and new forms of human relations that eventually changed the whole 
structure and value orientation of the Euro-American society. No doubt, the 
Industrial Revolution was an important factor in social change. Equally 
important, however, was the revolution of thought that was contained in the 
general acceptance of the idea of Human Rights. 

Of course, this idea was not a new product of thought in the eighteenth 
century. But never before had it been applied so widely and universally. 
Its manifestations in the eighteenth and, particularly, the nineteenth century 
are numerous and varied. But behind the various movements of the time, 
sometimes colliding and conflicting, sometimes re-enforcing each other, we find 


1'See Peter A. Munch, Landhandelen i Norge, Oslo, Halvorsen & Larsen, 1948, particularly 
Pp. 76-111, 130-60. 
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the one leading motif: a striving for the integrity, dignity, and unhampered 
self-expression of the indidivual. 

To the rural people of Scandinavia, this ideal was an old and familiar 
one. It had been practised among them for centuries. Montesquieu once 
expressed the opinion that the political philosophy of democratic England had 
its roots in the traditions and practices of the North Germanic peoples. And 
subsequent writers, like the Swedish historian Fredrik Lagerroth, have described 
the Declaration of Human Rights as a modern version of old Nordic ideals. 
This may be a romantic exaggeration. Nevertheless, the social and political 
ideals of the ancient Scandinavians rested firmly on a philosophy that stressed 
above all the dignity and integrity of free men. 

These ideals seem to have been preserved well among the Scandinavian 
peasants, even throughout the periods of feudalism and absolutism. Of course, 
under the influence of an organized state, the peasants had to submit to many 
limitations of their old freedom and independence. But at least in the more 
isolated areas, such as Jutland, Norway, and the greater part of Sweden, they 
never accepted these limitations and only grudgingly submitted to them. 
They were very alert about their rights and privileges and constantly on the 
guard against any encroachments on the part of the king or his men.?_ Par- 
ticularly in Norway, where the nobility was weak, the peasants actually never 
accepted the feudal system, nor did they entirely submit to the dominance of 
the state bureaucracy. Although they generally were loyal to the king, they 
never entirely gave up their allodial claims to the land or any part of their 
much cherished integrity. 

The new democratic ideas of Human Rights, however, were not articulated 
or advocated by the peasants but by the burghers, the new middle class that 
developed in the cities and consisted of proprietors, business men, industrialists, 
and professionals, above all state officials, who gained a great influence in the 
days of absolute monarchy. The democratic movement of the eighteenth 
century was an urban movement, a product of the general philosophical trends 
of the cosmopolitan urban society. The striving of the peasants was static, 
conservative. Their interest was to be left alone in their local domains and 
in their local rights, and while they disliked and occasionally rebelled against 
the encroachments of the state bureaucracy in their local communities, in 
state and national politics they readily submitted to a role of dependency 
upon the political leadership of the bourgeois class. 

This is evident from the political role that they played in the early days 
of democratic development. The burghers, partly for idealistic reasons, partly 
because they needed the support of the peasants, tried to pull them into active 
participation in politics. Thus, when Norway was in the process of forming 
her new constitution in 1814, about half of the representatives to the National 
Convention was elected from the rural districts. And the so-called ‘‘ peasant 
paragraph ”’ of the Norwegian constitution required that two-thirds of the 
Storting should consist of representatives from the rural districts, thus at.least 


1 See, e.g., Halvdan Koht, Norsk bondereising, Oslo, H. Aschehoug & Co., 1926. 
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opening the possibility for a peasant majority in the Storting. It is charac- 
teristic, however, that the peasants did not make full use of their political 
advantages at first. Out of.the 54 representatives from the provinces to the 
National Convention of 1814, only 37 were themselves peasants. And the 
peasants continued for many years to elect rural state officials, particularly 
pastors, as their representatives to the Storting. Even when they accepted 
the invitations and came to the Storting, they did not take a very active part 
in the debates but submitted to the leadership of the bourgeois class. 

Also in the economic field, the peasants were rather passive at first. The 
physiocratic appreciation of agriculture as a vital part of the national economy 
gave early rise to a series of quite radical land reforms, which favoured indi- 
vidualization of the ownership and improved the economic status of the farmers. 
However, this land reform movement was again a trend that was brought upon 
the peasants from outside, and, in their self-sufficient isolation, they were 
rather disinterested in such a reform programme. 

On the whole, the Norwegian peasants of the eighteenth and the first part 
of the nineteenth century seemed to lack an ideological articulation of their 
love for freedom, and they had little sense of unity or community of interests 
that could form a focal point for an emotional group identification as a social 
class. 

Signs of a growing awareness of community in fate and interest, however, 
are seen in the latter half of the century. Conflicts between the peasants and 
their local bureaucrats occurred from time to time, and there seems to be a 
tendency for such conflicts to become decreasingly local and increasingly 
regional, even national in character. A famous instance is the so-called 
Strile-war of 1765, when peasants from Nordhordland, the coastal district just 
north of Bergen,! arranged a mass demonstration in Bergen in protest to a 
particular head-tax, man-handled the governor of the diocese, and forced him 
to refund the tax-money.? Essentially, the incident was just another local 
conflict. But it aroused a wave of sympathy among the peasants in distant 
districts and is the first evidence of an awareness of a common cause on the 
part of the peasants over against the state officials. 

Of far greater importance in this direction was the Lofthus movement of 
1786-7, named after the leader, Christian Jensen Lofthus. This, also, was a 
protest against the encroachments of the state officials as well as against the 
privileged status of the burghers, but this time planned and organized, 
involving formal petitions and several trips to Copenhagen by Lofthus and 
other peasant delegates seeking an audience with the crown prince regent. 
This movement covered a large area in the two southern dioceses Nedenes and 
Telemark in unified action, and it also spread to other districts in southern 
Norway. Evidently, there was among the peasants a growing awareness of 
shared identity, accompanied by the emotions characteristic of a genuine active 


1 The people of Nordhordland are commonly referred to as Sirils. 

* See, e.g., B. J. Hovde, The Scandinavian Countries, 1720-1865, Ithaca, Cornell University 
Press, 1948, vol. I, p. 195 f. 

* B. J. Hovde, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 199 ff. 
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group identification, but inarticulate as yet for lack of adequate symbolic 
expressions. And when Lofthus was arrested in 1787, particularly after his 
death in prison ten years later, he became a martyr and a symbol of the common 
cause, the cause of the peasant against the burgher.* 

An important forerunner of the peasant movement of the nineteenth 
century is seen in the religious revival movement of a decidedly pietistic flavour 
which aroused the rural population in the second half of the eighteenth century, 
and for some time it seems like the peasantry might find an articulation for its 
incipient self-consciousness as a group in the field of religion. Like the Lofthus 
movement, the religious movement was anti-authoritarian, at least anti- 
buteaucratic, and democratic and 


may ... be described as evidence of a socio-economic development which was 
sweeping the heretofore inarticulate rural population into the advancing stream of 
European civilization. . . . In reality it was less a protest than an assertion of the 
peasantry’s newly discovered vitality.* 

The most important manifestation of this religious awakening was the 
Hauge movement, which dates back to 1796, when a peasant boy, Hans Nielsen 
Hauge, became convinced of having received a call from God to preach the 
Gospel for the common people. During the following eight years, Hauge 
covered practically the whole of Norway, travelling from community to com- 
munity, and his movement won a great number of followers everywhere. 
Although possibly with no conscious intention on the part of Hauge, his move- 
ment, with its emphasis on lay activity, meant a forceful emancipation from 
the authority of the clergy in religious affairs, and it seems justified to assume 
that this may have been an important factor in the success of the movement. 
The clergy reacted accordingly and had Hauge arrested several times, the last 
time in 1804, and again the persecution gave nourishment to the growing feeling 
among the peasants of having a common cause against the bourgeoisie. 

But there was more to the Hauge movement than a religious awakening. 
Hauge himself was an enterprising business man, and—in a spirit that reminds 
one more of the English Puritanism than of Continental Pietism—he organized 
his followers in various business enterprises. Although it is certainly a gross 
exaggeration when Hauge has been credited with introducing the ‘‘ Spirit of 
Capitalism ”’ in Norway,* his movement definitely represented an emancipa- 
tion of the ‘‘ common people ”’ from the paternalizing authority of the state 
bureaucracy. The movement was not essentially a peasant movement. But 
it is hardly an accident when most of its followers were peasants. There is also 
an obvious connection between the Hauge movement and the growing political 
responsibility, self-reliance, and participation of the peasants in the 1830's. 
To an increasing degree, peasants rather than pastors and other state officials 


_ _3 The social significance of the Lofthus movement is particularly stressed by Sverre Steen 
in Det at Folks Liv og Historie Gjennem Tidene, vol. VII, Oslo, Aschehoug & Co., 1933, 
p. 111 ff. 

2B. J. Hovde, op. cit., vol. I, p. 308. 

* Cp. Christen T. Jonassen, “‘ The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism in Norway ”’, 
American Sociological Review, 12, 6, December 1947, pp. 676-86. 
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were elected as representatives of the rural districts to the Storting, and a 
regular opposition group was formed. Characteristically, the leaders of this 
peasant opposition were followers of the Hauge movement.* 

Nevertheless, the Hauge movement did not become the unifying force 
for the consolidation of the peasant class. With its strong element of asceticism, 
which frequently degenerated into fanaticism, the movement took a negative 
attitude to many aspects of the traditional peasant culture and thereby 
contributed essentially to the disintegrating of the peasant society. It is 
characteristic that the followers of the Hauge movement did not particularly 
want to be identified as peasants. Their ambition—as far as it was of this 
world—was rather away from the traditional status, occupation, and customs 
of the peasantry, and their main self-identification as ‘‘ Friends” was rather 
other-worldly and exclusive. 

It was not until well into the nineteenth century that the democratic 
ideas of the time became significantly manifest among the peasants of Norway 
in the form of an articulate peasant movement, which was carried by a general 
desire among the peasants for acknowledgement and self-assertion as peasants 
and for emancipation as a group rather than as individuals from the dominance 
of the state bureaucracy and the urban middle class. And it was character- 
istically in the cultural rather than the political or economic field that the 
peasants found the most adequate symbolic articulation of their newly 
discovered unity. 

What brought about this awakening of the peasants to the value of their 
own cultural traditions, was, in the first place, the breakdown of their social 
isolation. Under the closer contact with the urban culture, there was a growing 
awareness of the peculiarity of the peasant culture, on the basis of which a 
social differentiation could take place. Of greater importance, however, for 
the development of an active and assertive peasant movement was the moral 
support that the peasants received through the ideological trend of roman- 
ticism. This new trend of the early nineteenth century expressed itself through 
a new appreciation of everything that was ‘‘ natural’”’, ‘‘ primitive ’’, and 
“ original ”’, which in turn created a growing interest in ‘‘ folk” traditions and 
customs, in ‘‘ folk ”’ art and music, and, on the whole, in “‘ folk ’’ culture, i.e. 
the culture of the ‘‘ common people ’’, particularly the peasants. Although 
the romantic movement at first was an entirely urban, predominantly academic, 
movement, it focused the sympathetic interest. of the bourgeoisie on the 
peasant, not for his economic or political importance to bourgeois society, but 
for his own sake, glorifying his ‘‘ simple ” cultural traditions as the true mani- 
festation of the original, genuine Scandinavian “‘ folk spirit”. Nationalism 
—itself an outgrowth of the romantic ideas—added impetus and emotional 
force to the movement. 

The importance of the national romantic movement for the articulation of 
a peasant movement can hardly be overestimated. The romantic appreciation 


1 Cp. Sverre Steen, ‘‘ Det demokratiske miljé i Norge ’’, in Hal Koch and Alf Ross (editors), 
Nordisk Demokvati, Oslo, Stockholm, Kébenhavn, 1949, p. 157. 
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of peasant culture on the part of the bourgeois élite gave the peasants 
a new feeling of importance and dignity, not only in their own local com- 
munities, but even within the larger frame of a general society of which they 
were now gradually becoming an intrinsic part. And it gave direction and 
goal to their inarticulate and half-conscious desire to assert themselves as 
individuals and, even more, as a group in their new position as members of 
a large-scale society in that the peasants soon accepted and cultivated the 
romantic idea that their peculiar customs and ethical values were the only 
true expressions of the ‘‘ national character’, applicable, therefore, not only 
to their own secluded communities, but to the whole Norwegian society. 

It was on this basis that the growing self-consciousness of the peasant 
class found its most explicit expression. It is characteristic that, in general, 
these peasants did not want to gain recognition in the urban-centred society 
by accepting the urban culture, conforming to its patterns and value system. 
In accordance with the national romantic ideas about the virtues of the ‘‘ folk ” 
society, they developed for themselves and demanded from others a full 
appreciation and recognition of their own way of life, of their own ethical 
values, and of their own forms of culture. They demanded for the peasant 
the freedom and right to live like a peasant, and yet be a respected member of 
society. In this way, peasant customs, peasant values, and the whole culture 
of the peasant society acquired a new significance to the members of that 
society. They became sacred symbols of loyalty and group identification. 
Socio-cultural symbolism thus became one of the most important factors in 
the consolidation of the peasantry in that customs and values of the peasant 
communities assumed the nature of symbolic norms of a self-conscious peasant 
class. This, in turn, lent an increased resistance power to the peasant tradi- 
tions over against the modern trends of a growing urbanization. Thus, the 
peasant movement was radical and conservative at the same time. It was 
conservative in that its aim and goal was to preserve the basic values of the 
peasant society and to carry them over into the new large-scale society. But 
it was radical in that it was democratic: It was the rising movement of the 
socially and politically subordinate peasant class. 

A very characteristic manifestation of socio-cultural symbolism in the 
Norwegian peasant movement is the so-called landsmaal movement. This 
movement dates back to the 1840’s, when a peasant boy, Ivar Aasen, started 
to collect information about the rural dialects of Norway, their vocabulary 
and grammar. He was able to show that many of the characteristics of the 
rural dialects, by which they differ quite markedly in certain respects from the 
official urban language, could be traced directly back to the Old Norse, and he 
pointed out that the language used by the urban people in speech and writing 
was actually Danish which had been introduced as the official language of 
Norway during Danish rule. His work was in line with the national romantic 
movement and its academic interest in the “‘ original ’”’ national ‘‘ folk culture ”, 
and Aasen received considerable recognition and encouragement from intel- 
lectuals among the bourgeoisie. Whether he himself was originally motivated 
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by the same purely academic interest in the ‘‘ folk ” dialects, may be uncertain. 
At least, he soon formed other and more far reaching intentions. He actually 
created a new language by forming a standard norm for the rural dialects, 
which was-soon to be called landsmaal, i.e. ‘‘ country language ”’, as distinct 
from the riksmaal, or “‘ state language’’. And he began to use that language 
in his writings and became a noted poet in the national romantic style, praising 
Norwegian nature as well as the cultural values of the peasants as over against 
the instability and insecurity caused by the impact of a rapidly changing urban 
culture. There were soon others following in his footsteps, and quite an 
extensive literature, some of it of excellent quality, developed in the new 
language, both in prose and poetry. Also more and more people adopted the 
language as their chosen medium of expression, always with a symbolic 
intention, as a programmatic declaration of identity with the peasant class 
and the peasant cause. Little by little, a pressure was exerted to have the 
landsmaal adopted as the official language of Norway. This was granted by 
the Storting in the 1880's, but without abolishing the r:ksmaal, and from 
then on, Norway has two official languages, closely akin and mutually 
comprehensible, yet different in vocabulary and particularly in structure 
and style. 

The landsmaal movement gives an extremely clear picture of the nature as 
well as strength of the peasant movement in Norway. It was carried by a 
desire to improve the prestige and social status of the peasant as a participant 
member of an integrated bourgeois society by asserting the cultural values of 
the peasant as an integral part of Norwegian culture. 

A similar attitude is found, even more clearly, in that aspect of the peasant 
movement which we may call the ‘‘ occupational emancipation ”’ of the peasant, 
ie. the emancipation from the idea that a peasant is doomed to be a farmer, 
subject to the intellectual, professional, and political leadership of the bourgeois 
aristocracy. In the second half of the nineteenth century, we find a growing 
number of peasant boys seeking and acquiring a higher professional education 
in order to become aspirants to the prestige-carrying occupations of the bour- 
geois class, especially those occupations which carried particular prestige in 
the rural communities, namely, the state offices. 

While many of these city educated peasants emancipated themselves from 
the peasant class and became bourgeois in manners and way of thinking, a 
great number of them remained loyal to their peasant background, in fact 
pointed to it with self-confident pride, and regularly gave symbolic expression 
to their loyalty by using the landsmaal consistently in speech and writing. 
Many of them attained high positions in the city as university professors, 
doctors, and lawyers. Others gained recognition as writers and artists. But 
most of them returned to the rural districts—preferably to their own home 
communities—as pastors, doctors, teachers, and political leaders, thus replacing 
the old bourgeois aristocracy in the leadership of the rural communities. In 
this way, the peasant class in the latter half of the nineteenth century scored 
a decided victory over the urban influences in the rural areas, emancipating 
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itself gradually from the leadership and control of the bourgeois class and 
becoming increasingly self-reliant even in this respect. 


In spite of the romantic interest in the ‘‘ folk culture ’’, which, as-previously 
stated, was instrumental in initiating this rural culture movement, the cultural 
and social emancipation of the peasant class was met with a sharp opposition 
from the bourgeoisie. All certainly shared the romantic enthusiasm for the 
peasant and his cultural traditions. However, the romantic attitude is typically 
one of admiration at a distance, and, while to the urban people it was perfectly 
acceptable for a peasant to live like a peasant, most of them refused to accept his 
‘‘ crude ’’ traditions on a level with their own more “‘ refined ”’ form: of culture. 
In consequence of this, the peasant culture movement was soon brought on the 
defensive and developed in certain phases into a nativistic movement with a 
stiff hostile attitude towards the city and the cosmopolitan urban culture, 
which was stamped as un-Norwegian and, therefore, rejected. In other words, 
with the growing group identification of the peasant class went a categorical 
differentiation from the urban society, which was likewise articulated primarily 
_ in terms of socio-cultural symbolism : like customs and values of the peasant 
communities assumed the nature of symbolic norms to the peasant class, urban 
culture patterns became negative symbols of group identification. 

In this respect, the extremists within the peasant movement reacted 
typically like a minority group.t. The consolidation of the peasant class, and 
especially its articulation in terms of socio-cultural symbolism, was in itself 
a protective adjustment against the dominance of the bourgeoisie, and it 
naturally implies a certain negation of the cultural values of the urban society. 
Thus, the peasant movement was caught in the typical dilemma of the minority 
group, rejecting the cultural values of the group whose recognition is particularly 
desired. This, of course, is also the psychological background for the negative 
attitude of the bourgeoisie, and it is only to be expected that extremists within 
the peasant movement would seek salvation from this dilemma in a strict 
isolation from the dominant group and in an.absolute rejection of any cultural 
diffusion. It reminds of the Amish of Pennsylvania and similar utopian 
minority groups in America when, even in Norway, resistance occasionally is 
put up against the mechanization and commercialization of farming and similar 
modern devices, or when—as in one extreme case—a peasant culture enthusiast 
refuses to use a train or bus or any means of transportation other than skis 
in the winter and a bicycle(!) in the summer. 

Oddities, of course, are found in any movement. But there is a far deeper 
conflict between the rural and urban cultures as felt by those who identify 
themselves strongly with the old peasant culture. It is a conflict of ethical 


1A “ minority group ”’, it is hardly necessary to remark, is not necessarily a numerical 

minority. It ma doy defined as a group saath holds a minor status in an intergroup relationship, 
and resents the 

For a yates a of the protective adjustment of a minority group, see Peter A. ears 

“ Social Adjustment Among Wisconsin Wecusiaiie "*, American Sociological Review, 14, 6, 
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values, of two distinct “‘ ways of life ’’, which is frequently articulated in terms 
of ‘‘ culture ” versus “‘ civilization ’’, of ‘‘ human values ’’ versus economic or 
monetary values, or in terms of an integrated Gemeinschaft versus the impersonal 
competitive, and ‘‘ atomistic’ Gesellschaft of modern urban society. There 
is a frequently expressed notion of ‘‘ cultural crisis”’, or ‘‘ cultural decay ”’, 
which brings the discussion of peasant versus city into alignment with the 
general discussion of the ‘‘ cultural crisis of our time ”’. 

This feeling of a cultural crisis threatening society in general as well as 
peasant society in particular was naturally sharpened in proportion as the 
traditional peasant culture became a sacred value with strong emotional 
attachments. And it was further aggravated by the continued pressure of 
urbanization and industrialization. The new communication lines continued 
to carry a constant flow of urban culture traits into the rural communities, 
and the most severe pressure upon the peasant culture traditions in recent 
years came, not from the bourgeois class, but from the modern industrial and 
commercial urban society, which was as much a threat to the old bourgeois as 
to the peasant traditions. A whole series of specialized branches of economic 
activity were introduced in the rural communities with industry, commerce, 
and transportation, creating new occupational categories which caused con- 
fusion and disorganization because they had no traditionally established status 
in the old rural society. New centres of traffic, commerce, and industry upset 
the existing balance between localities and neighbourhoods. And, with all 
this, the rising class of wage-earning workers grew in number and importance . 
even in the rural areas, causing further disturbance of the old-established 
stratification of the peasant society. Under the impact of this industrial 
urbanism with its more exclusive emphasis on technology, monetary gain, and 
individualism, the traditional peasant society has really been thrown into a 
severe cultural crisis accompanied by an extensive disorganization which by 
many naturally is felt as cultural decay, or even as nihilism. In actual fact, 
it was the culture of the emancipating labour class of the urban society that 
moved into the rural-communities.? 

Even this more recent conflict of rural and urban cultures was eventually 
crystallized in a new group differentiation by the same process of socio-cultural 
symbolism which formed the basis for a consolidation of the peasant class. 
But this time it made a breach in the peasant society and, thereby, threw it 
wide open to the urban influences. The new industrial occupations, on account 
of the relative independence that followed from cash wages and short hours, 
offered an opportunity for emancipation from the social bonds and restrictions 
of the traditional peasant society. Consequently, these occupations were 
particularly attractive to, and mainly recruited from, the dependent class of 
landless cotters, farm labourers, and smallholders. These, forming a marginal 
group in the peasant society over against the land-owning peasants, readily 
ta comstenthy yeotagute the" cunect * eikclgh eagestn ithambel ack fnateeset) omen, t0 te 


temotest areas, it is the “‘ vulgar ”’ dialects of the cities (particularly Oslo) that have had 
the strongest influence upon the rural dialects in recent years. 
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accepted the industrial occupations as a means to improve their economic and 
social status and soon made the industrial urbanism a symbol of their group 
identification as a class, identifying themselves strongly with the labour class 
in the cities and with the labour movement. 

Thus, while urbanism in its more intellectual bourgeois form was success- 
fully checked or counterbalanced by the peasant movement, a less restrained 
form of urbanism, even less compatible with the traditional values of peasant 
culture, entered the rural communities from below. This undoubtedly meant 
an improvement of the social and economic status of the marginal group of 
cotters and smallholders, who moved en masse out of the farms to the more 
profitable vocations in the cities or established themselves as truck drivers or 
small shop owners at home. However, it took the ground away under the 
traditional peasant culture. Not only did the general “‘ flight from the country- 
side ’’—here as elsewhere in Western society—cause a shortage of manpower 
which brought the farmers into serious economic difficulties. Over against 
this impact of an industrial urbanism from within, the peasant movement 
seems to have lost much of its fervour in the rural areas. To-day, this move- 
ment is characteristically carried on by the immigrant paysans dépaysés in the 
cities, whereas the rural peasant, the farmer, has difficulties holding his status 
economically, or has been forced to make an adjustment to the new conditions 
by ceasing to be a peasant and turning into a commercial producer—in both 
cases with little time or energy for the cultural surplus contained in non- 
material values. 

Nevertheless, the impact of the peasant movement upon the Norwegian 
society is noticeable in many ways. Not only has the peasant class success- 
fully consolidated and asserted itself as a participant member of modem 
society—to the extent that bonde, the Norwegian equivalent of ‘‘ peasant ”, 
has become a respected and honourable title. As a result of the peasant 
movement, there has even been a considerable impact of peasant culture on 
the strictly urban society. It will never be possible, of course, to state just 
how much modern urban society in Norway has been influenced by peasant 
culture, values, and philosophy. However, the influence is evident in several 
fields. 

The language situation is again characteristic. Not only have the peasants 
succeeded in establishing the landsmaal as an official language besides the 
riksmaal, but the riksmaal itself has undergone considerable changes towards 
a closer affinity to the landsmaal. Admittedly,a movement to ‘‘ Norwegianize” 
the language was initiated by bourgeois- nationalists before the time of Ivar 
Aasen. However, there is no doubt that the landsmaal movement substan- 
tially increased this trend. Mention could also be made of the fact that, even 
among city women, the characteristic peasant costume, the bunad, has been 
widely accepted, not only for national celebrations, but also for other cere- 
monial and formal occasions. Some cities have even designed their own 
characteristic bunad in the peasant style, conforming not only to the general 
custom, but even to the requirement of a particular variant for each local 
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district. And even where peasant culture traits were not directly adopted by 
the urban population, peasant taste and style made its influence felt in archi- 
tecture, both interior and exterior, in arts and crafts, in literature, theatre, 
and music. In all these and many other aspects of urban cultural life in 
Norway, genuine peasant culture forms and styles are accepted and carry 
prestige, mostly on account of their intrinsic quality, but partly by virtue of 
their peasant origin. 

Thus, the pressure of the urban culture upon the countryside has been 
met by an adverse pressure of the rural culture upon the city. Not only do 
we find, ‘therefore, the usual process of a gradual urbanization of the rural 
areas. There has also been a cultural diffusion in the opposite direction. 
But above all has the peasant class established itself as an accepted and 
recognized participant member of the Norwegian society. 





Attendance in the Coal-Mining 
Industry 


F. D. K. LIDDELL 





SincE the war, absence amongst coal- 
miners has been roughly 12 per cent. It is 
impossible to make any accurate estimate of 
the effect on output, partly because there is 
an unknown minimum of excusable absence, 
partly because productivity might well be 
altered if absence were substantially less. 
But it is obviously a serious problem and it 
is one to which the National Coal Board have 
paid considerable attention. Vernon, Bed- 
ford and Warner [1, 2, 3] had reported the 
results of their studies by 1931, but little other 
reliable work has been reported since, although 
a large body of more or less informed opinion 
has sprung up, reported for example by 
P.E.P. [4]. This paper discusses work done 
by the Statistics Branch of the Board, but the 
views expressed are the author’s and are not 
necessarily those of the Board. 

The official method of measuring absence 
has remained unchanged since 1921, although 
the basis has been altered slightly from time 
to time [5]. It is described by the Board’s 
Chief Statistician [6]: briefly, shifts worked 
are recorded, taking account of the time 
actually worked, including overtime; shifts 
lost are counted, one shift for each non- 
attendance ; ‘‘ possible” shifts consist of the 
sum of shifts worked and shifts lost ; finally, 
“absenteeism ” is shifts lost as a percentage 
of “‘ possible ’”’ shifts. Moos [7] discusses some 
of the difficulties of interpretation, and how 
differences in rates can arise through variations 
in terms of employment or mining conditions. 
Since such factors change rapidly in the coal- 
mining industry, valid conclusions require 
extreme care. Further, as the Chairman of 
the N.C.B. has pointed out recently, [8] “‘ the 
performance of individual pits varies in the 
most astonishing manner. And the reasons 
for variation are legion.” Thus any useful 
inquiry must get away from Area averages 





down to figures for individual collieries, or 
even individual miners. 


Methods of approach 

The initial attack in these inquiries was with 
colliery figures. First we wished to see 
whether changes in certain conditions—work- 
ing hours, say, or weather—were associated 
with changes in absence rates. Where such 
an association was similar in a sufficiently 
large number of pits, that could be taken as 
evidence of a “real” relationship. Second, 
comparisons were made between collieries, 
classified according to certain attributes, such 
as size or welfare facilities. However, this 
approach requires a careful choice of pits; to 
consider, for instance, the effect of pithead 
baths, two groups of pits, one with baths and 
the other without, have each to contain a 
similar proportion of large pits and small, 
working thick seams and thin, etc. Such 
samples are difficult to obtain and, in practice, 
were.often too small to promise reliable results. 

Two special studies required a different 
technique. In the first, for example, a group 
of pits was found in which nursing facilities 
were introduced. Two “ control ”’ groups had 
also to be found. These were similar in other 
respects, but one of them was entirely without 
nursing facilities and the other had them 
throughout. The patterm of absence through 
time of the experimental group was then con- 
sidered in relation to the patterns for the control 
groups. Differences in the patterns of the 
two control groups added further difficulties 
to interpretation. 

Later work was concerned with the records 
of individual miners, and here there were three 
lines of approach. The first argues simply 
from cause to effect. The men were grouped 
according to certain attributes that are possible 
causes of differences in attendance, and the 
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absence rates were found for each group. 
Significant differences between these rates 
were then considered as effects due to the 
particular attributes by which the men were 
grouped, The second is to discover to what 
extent there was a comparatively small “ core ”’ 
of men responsible for a large proportion of 
absence. The third argues from effect to 
cause. Men were classified according to their 
rates of absence and the classes were examined 
to see if there were significant differences in 
the attributes of the men within them. When 
the effects are simple, the first and third of 
these lines of approach give analogous results— 
for example, that young men have higher 
absence rates than older men and that men 
with the highest rates are younger than those 
with lower rates—which provide confirmation 
of each other. When dealing with complex 
effects the two methods supplement each 
other. 


Some preliminaries 


The data used, initially, were weekly 
figures throughout 1947 for each of the 36 
collieries in North Staffordshire and Cannock 
Chase. 

These studies are concerned with the number 
of occasions on which a man attends or absents 
himself. The conventional absenteeism rate 
is affected by overtime and this effect had to 
be examined. For each colliery it was found 
that the conventional rate was, as expected, 
consistently higher than the rate based on the 
number of attendances and absences. Further 
the difference between the two rates varied 
from pit to pit, and the conventional rate 
might be misleading. Therefore, as far as 
possible, rates unaffected by overtime were 
used in these investigations. 

It was realized that attendance rates would 
probably differ in the various places of work. 
If, however, they had followed the same 
patterns much future work could have been 
simplified. They did not behave similarly ; 
it appeared that in some pits attendance 
underground and on the surface were affected 
by common factors, but in other pits this was 
not so. It was therefore essential to consider 
separately the attendance rates of different 
categories of workers. 

In the preliminaries and, in general, in the 
sequel, face workers were found to have more 
voluntary absence than had other under- 
ground workers, and surface workers had 
least, whereas for involuntary absence the 
reverse is true. It is impossible to distinguish 
the real reason for face workers having high 
voluntary absence: they earn the highest 
wages, but their conditions are worst and their 
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work is probably more arduous and more 
dangerous than elsewhere. On the other 
hand, it is probable that they are on the whole 
fitter than other workers in the pit, so that a 
high accident rate may well be balanced by 
low sickness absence. Amongst surface 
workers there are often many men partially 
disabled and comparatively unfit who may 
account for the high involuntary absence 
rates. 


STUDIES OF COLLIERY FIGURES 


An investigation was made to see whether, 
for the 36 collieries mentioned above, the 
weekly absence rates had a similar pattern 
through the year. At the beginning of May, 
the five-day week was introduced and a bonus 
payment was made to men who worked all five 
shifts in a week. This was accompanied by a 
marked drop in absence, common to all pits. 
In November, the men agreed to work a shift 
on Saturdays, and absence rates were affected 
differently at the various pits. It was also 
found that at the pits in Caffhock Chase, a 
rural area, there were considerable fluctuations 
in attendance early in the year—a period of 
heavy snow-falls. Finally, a tendency was 
noted for the men to extend both public and 
colliery holidays. 

For a representative 12 of these collieries, 
variations in a pit’s output did not affect 
subsequent attendance there. But that was 
when considering the attendance of all men 
compared with their total output: any effect 
that an individual’s output might have had 
on his own subsequent attendance would be 
ironed-out in this analysis. 

For each of the 36 collieries the weekly 
attendance was correlated with the weekly 
change in the number of men on books. Only 
six collieries showed any significant correlation : 
any general relationship as may exist is very 
weak, but there appeared to be a slight 
tendency for an increase in men on books to be 
associated with increased attendance. 

Since these particular collieries were singu- 
larly free of disputes in 1947, it is not surprising 
that an attempt to assess the effects of disputes 
on absence was not successful. 

These same data were used to make com- 
parisons between collieries. There was no 
indication that attendance rates were affected 
by the availability of pithead baths or by the 
extent of the service in pit canteens. Nor 
were any associations established between 
attendance of underground workers and depth 
of shaft, seam thickness or degree of mechaniza- 
tion. But inadequacy of the data detract 
from the worth of these results. For ex- 
amining welfare facilities, balancing of the 
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samples reduced the numbers of pits considered 
to eight only in the two areas. A thorough 
examination of the effects of mining conditions 
requires the absence rates of men on each face, 
and these were not available. Thus there is 
no contradiction of the more positive results 
found by Vernon, Bedford and Warner 
(1, 2, 3]. 

The absence rates varied over these 36 
collieries according to the times at which the 
shifts started. In the rural Cannock Chase 
area, the pits with later starts of the day shift 
had better attendance than those with earlier 
starts. In the more urban North Stafford- 
shire area, later start of the night shift was 
associated with better attendance. Confirma- 
tion was sought amongst the 22 collieries in 
South Staffordshire and Warwickshire, but 
neither area is clearly urban or rural and no 
similar effects were found. 

To examine the effect on attendance of the 
ease or difficulty the men have travelling to 
the colliery from their homes it is really 
necessary to consider how the individual 
worker is affected. It was hoped to find some 
indication by considering the average distance 
travelled at each colliery against the average 
absence there. But not only does the use of 
averages tend to swamp what may be import- 
ant individual differences ; also, the difficulty 
of getting to work will depend on the closeness 
and frequency of bus services and so distance 
from the pit is not a good measure of acces- 
sibility, particularly in towns. However, in 
Cannock Chase, the one markedly rural area, 
attendance is better at those pits where the men 
have less distance to travel on average, as this 
diagram shows. 
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ATTENDANCE IN COAL MINING 


In the other three areas no effects were dis- 
covered, but they are all to some extent urban. 

To examine the effects on absence rates of 
size of colliery and its location, a new set of 
information was collected. The figures used 
were for four separate weeks during 1947-9 
of the 97 collieries in the East Midlands 
Division and of the 36 collieries in Cannock 
Chase and North Staffordshire. Avery marked 
association was found between the number of 
workers at a colliery and its voluntary absen- 
teeism rate, the larger pits having the higher 


‘rates. 


Evidence of how voluntary absence depended 
on whether the colliery could be classed as 
urban or rural was confusing, for the effects 
differed not only in the two Divisions, but also 
between underground workers and those on 
the surface. 

The first of the special studies was to see 
whether absence was reduced where nursing 
facilities were made available at collieries. A 
special choice of pits had to be made. Weekly 
figures from August, 1948, to December and 
for March, 1949, to August, 1949, were assem- 
bled for three groups of collieries in the East 
Midlands—z24 pits without any nursing facili- 
tie¢; 5 pits in which nursing facilities were 
introduced during January and February, 
1949; 19 pits which had nursing facilities 
throughout. For the 24 pits without nursing 
facilities involuntary absence was 6-2 per cent 
in the first period and 7-4 per cent in the 
second. But, in July, 1948, the National 
Insurance Act came into force together with 
the Colliery Workers’ Supplementary Scheme, 
and involuntary absenteeism amongst all mine- 
workers in Great Britain was increasing too 
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and by a similar amount, being approximately 
6-0 per cent and 6-9 per cent in the two periods. 
This is in accord with the findings of Buzzard 
and Shaw [9] and others who have shown that 
the introduction of sick pay schemes in other 
industries is associated with an increase in 
sickness absence. In the other two groups of 
pits studied here, involuntary absence also 
rose but only by 0:5 per cent. This would 
appear to be sufficient evidence that the pro- 
vision of nursing centres causes a reduction 
in involuntary absence. 

To examine the usefulness of inquiries into 
reasons for absence made by colliery consulta- 
tive committees another special choice of pits 
was necessary. Monthly figures from January, 
1948, to August, 1949, were collected for three 
groups of collieries in the North Western 
Division—1o0 pits at which such inquiries had 
been introduced before January, 1948; 9 pits 
at which they were introduced between 
January, 1948, and August, 1949; 11 pits 
where no such inquiries were made. At only 
one of the nine collieries at which inquiries 
were introduced was there a fall in voluntary 
absence that could be attributed to their 
introduction. 


COMPARISONS OF MEN 
A Colliery in Cannock Chase 


At this stage, it was felt that a more fertile 
approach than the study of colliery figures 
would be the examination of the records of 
individual miners. Figures were collected in 
great detail for four weeks in October, 1948, 
from a colliery in Cannock Chase. This Area 
is more productive than most in the country, 
and the pit has output per manshift well 
above the Area average. It employs about 
1,200 men and the general level of attendance 
is rather low. 

Underground workers tended to lose more 
shifts voluntarily than did surface workers, 
but underground contractors 4 had less absence 
through sickness and injury than either under- 
ground daywagemen! or surface workers. 
The three classes of worker were then grouped 
into married and single, and into those who 
lived at home (as householders or with parents) 
or in lodgings or hostel. There was, however, 
no indication that these groups differed in their 
absence during the month. 

When the workers were grouped according 
to age, rate of pay and P.A.Y.E. tax-code 
numbers, there was some evidence of differing 
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absence between the groups, but the associa- 
tions were complex. Involuntary absence was 
associated with earnings per shift: amongst 
underground contractors over 40 and amongst 
underground daywagemen higher earnings went 
with higher absence, but the association was 
reversed amongst the younger contractors and 
for surface workers. Associations with volun- 
tary absence were observed only amongst 
underground daywagemen: higher earnings 
per shift went with higher absence ; but with 
tax code and age the associations were different 
for those under and over 40. The data were 
not really full enough to justify a more detailed 
study. p 

Although absence may be affected by wages, 
men differ so much in their requirements that 
an examination of the average earnings and the 
average absence of groups of workers cannot 
be expected to measure the effect. No data 
are available for the best approach of con- 
sidering the absence records of men who have 
had permanent changes in rates of pay relative 
to other men. However, the size of a man’s 
pay packet might be expected to affect his 
attendance in the week before * or after pay, 
and this problem can be examined. We con- 
fined our work to those men whose gross pay 
fluctuated by more than {1 from week to week 
in the month studied. The majority altern- 
ated from week to week between many and 
few shifts worked. Because of payment a 
week in arrears, they would receive a large 
pay packet after a week of poor attendance. 
However, the same result would be observed 
if many men who take, say, two days off in a 
fortnight take them both in one week, and 
qualify for an attendance bonus in the other, 
rather than take off one day in either week and 
lose both bonuses. 

For the same colliery we collected the daily 
attendance record of each man for the year 
1948 and this information was used for a study 
of the “core’”’ of absentees. It was found 
that voluntary absences tended to be much 
shorter than those for illness or injury, the 
most common lengths of absence being a shift 
and a week, respectively. The men who lost 
many shifts voluntarily did so mainly by 
frequent short absences. Surface workers had 
fewer absences and lost fewer shifts, voluntarily 
or otherwise, than those underground, although 
when they were absent; they tended to stay 
away longer 

Less than half the workers at this colliery 
had any involuntary absence during 1948, but 





1 Contractors are those paid piece-rates, and are employed mainly at the coalface. Day- 
wagemen are paid on time-rates and are mainly employed on transport and maintenance work 


away from the face. 


*Men are paid on Fridays for work in the week ended on the previous Satiirday- 
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over 95 per cent were absent voluntarily at 
some time in the year. Nevertheless, of the 
voluntary absence of underground workers, 
over 30 per cent was accounted for by 10 per 
cent of the men. Similar and greater evidence 
was found for a ‘‘ core ” of voluntary absentees 
on the surface. Most of the involuntary 
absence, both underground and on the surface, 
was due to quite a small proportion of the men. 

An investigation was made of the character- 
istics of small groups of workers with the worst 
attendance records. These habitual absentees 
‘were mainly underground contractors, and as 
this table shows their average age was rather 
higher than for the remaining workers, and 
they had on the whole lower tax-code numbers 
than average, i.e. their responsibilities tended 
to be less and they were subject to greater tax 
deductions. 


ATTENDANCE IN COAL MINING 


some detail below. The period of the inquiry 
was divided into three years, which were 
considered separately. 

Three seams were being worked and so we 
could use seven “‘ categories of employment ”’: 
at the face in each seam; elsewhere under- 
ground in each seam; and on the surface. 
The men were further divided into “‘ regulars ” 
—those who had spent the complete year in 
one “‘ category ’—and “ casuals ’—those who 
had moved from one category to another or 
joined or left the pit during the year. The 
majority of the men, about 2,000, were regulars 
and over 1,300 of them spent all three years 
in one “‘ category ’’. 

The personal data were the age and P.A.Y.E. 
tax-code numbers ; four groups were made of 
the latter: bachelors or widowers without 
other financial responsibilities, married men 


AGE AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF HABITUAL ABSENTEES 
AT A CANNOCK CHASE COLLIERY 





Average Age Average P.A.Y.E. tax-code 





Habitual absentees 
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Underground contractors . 
Underground daywagemen 
Surface workers. . . . 


44 
47 
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88 
65 
47 


48 
49 
56 
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35 
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A Colliery in Durham 

The results from this study were rather dis- 
appointing in view of the work involved. It 
was, however, felt that the technique was 
promising. The difficulty was in the collec- 
tion of the information, a formidable task. 
In 1949, a vast quantity of records were 
collected from a colliery in Durham for another 
purpose, and this with some amplification was 
appropriate. 

Durham is an old coalfield in which pro- 
ductivity is generally low. This particular 
colliery, which employs about 2,300 men, has 
about the same output per manshift as the 
Division, but its general level of attendance is 
rather above average. The information used 
consisted of the date and length of every 
absence during three years, from November, 
1946, to October, 1949, with some personal 
particulars about the men. It was on a much 
greater scale than in any of the previous 
inquiries, and was felt to justify the use of 
refined technique and considerable confidence 
in the results: It -is therefore discussed in 


without children, married men with one child 
men with greater responsibilities. 

Each absence had been classified at the pit 
as due to injury, due to sickness or otherwise 
(voluntary). This last class might well include 
some sickness or injury absence which had not 
been certified. 

A man can suffer a colliery accident only 
if he is at work; his absence should only be 
classed as voluntary, when he is fit for work. 
To take account of these and similar con- 
siderations the absence rates were reckoned 
on the following bases: those due to injury: 
number of absences, per day worked; due to 
sickness: days lost, per day not lost due to 
injury ; voluntary: days lost, per day “ fit”, 
i.e. not lost through injury or sickness. 

The usual pattern of absence from the face 
to the surface was found. Here involuntary 
absence could be further split, into absence 
through injury and sickness absence. The 
general view that face work is more dangerous 
than work elsewhere underground and that 
surface work is least dangerous was borne out 
by the figures. There was little difference 
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between the rates of sickness absence from 
one place of work to another. 

Absences due to injury were very similar 
over the first two years, but were substantially 
higher in the third year. Sickness absence 
was lower in the second year than in the first, 
but rose again in the third year. Voluntary 
absence rates dropped in each year. The five- 
day week was introduced in the first year 
and, in the second, the National Insurance 
Act and Colliery Workers’ Supplementary 
Scheme came into force, giving increased in- 
centive to record absence as due to injury 
and, to a lesser extent, sickness. Thus the 
changes in the absence rates may be due to 
no more than an increasing desire of the men 
to have their absence classified so that they 
lose the least from it. 

It was hoped that comparisons between 
seams would give a measure of the effects of 
conditions or perhaps of differences in super- 
vision. Carefully balanced samples of men 
were taken to give the greatest chance of 
finding differences in rates, but none could in 
fact be considered significant. This is still 
not evidence that absence is unaffected by 
environment, for conditions varied greatly 
even within one seam (e.g. in one seam roughly 
half the men worked on longwall faces, half 
in Bord and Pillar workings and in the various 
districts of that seam air velocity differed by 
a factor of five). 

Comparison of the absence rates of ‘ regu- 
lars’? and others were inconclusive. But 
since the ‘‘ casuals’”’ include both the very 
reliable men who are willing to change their 
job to suit the management and the true 
casual this result is not surprising. But for 
technical reasons the ‘‘ casuals ” were excluded 
from the remaining work. 


Age and financial responsibilities 
The next stage of the inquiry was to dis- 
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cover how men’s absence rates varied with 
their age and their financial responsibilities. 
Each year was treated separately but the 
patterns were found to be the same from year 
to year. 

With absence due to injury, the younger 
(less than 35) underground workers, both at 
the face and elsewhere, had higher rates than 
the remainder. It is possible that the younger 
men were less experienced or that they were 
given more dangerous jobs or it may be that 
those more susceptible to accidents had been 
weeded out as they grew older. 

The only significant effects with sickness 
absence occurred amongst face workers. 
Amongst married men without other depend- 
ents the youngest lost nearly twice as much 
time as their elders, whereas amongst single 
men and amongst married men with depend- 
ents the eldest had the highest rates. 

There was a pattern of voluntary absence at 
each place of work. The youngest men lost 
more time voluntarily than their elders, and 
the single men more than those with further 
responsibilities. Nevertheless, it was not the 
young single men who had the highest rate. 
The effects, which were similar from one place 
of work to another, are shown in the following 
table, giving the rates averaged-over the three 
years and the three classes of worker. 


Habits of absence 

The main object of this investigation was to 
discover the extent to which there were habits 
of absence and then to consider the character- 
istics of the worst and best attenders relative 
to the remainder. Where there are habits of 
absence, men with high rates in one year will 
tend to have high rates in other years, too. 

It is clear that, for one reason or another, 
a substantial proportion of face workers 
regularly take much more than their share of 
voluntary absence, whilst a similar number are 


AGE, RESPONSIBILITIES AND VOLUNTARY ABSENCE 
OF WORKERS AT A DURHAM COLLIERY 


(weeks lost per year) 





Age 








Less than 35 35 to 45 





Single FO ik fied ab ee he gS Ry 
Married men without children . . . 3°2 
Married men with one child Ky Sts 23 
Greater responsibilities . . . . . 2°5 


18 
16 
I°5 








All . 26 20 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF FacE WORKERS AT A COLLIERY IN DURHAM ACCORDING Wh 
TO THEIR OBSERVED VOLUNTARY ABSENCE AND THAT EXPECTED IF THERE 
WERE NO HasBits oF ABSENCE 





Voluntary absence over three years 


Number of face workers 
with F Lago deen 





Observed 





Over 6 weeks lost each year . 


Over 3 weeks lost each year, but not included. above. ee Pe 84 
Over 64 weeks lost in three years, but not included above . . . 138 
Between 3} and 6} weeks lost in three years . an bette 

Between 14 and 3} weeks lost in three years . 
Less than 1} weeks lost in three years . 


47 


gI 
34 








Total . 








particularly good attenders. This is the most 
striking of all the distributions examined, but 
each one of them shows significant effects— 
individuals at this pit differ habitually in the 
amount of absence, of each sort, that they take 
even when they are doing broadly similar work. 

Since even amongst comparatively homo- 
genous groups, such as surface workers, there 
will be some men who regularly do more 
dangerous work than others, differences in 
rates of injury absence are not unexpected 
and do not provide evidence of “ accident 
proneness”’. Nor should too much be made 
of differences in sickness absence, since such 
factors as powers of recuperation cannot be 
considered. However, it is of interest to 
examine the extent to which men with high 
rates of absence of one type have abnormal 
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Sickness absence (weeks lost per. year) 


rates of other types of absence. This was 
done despite considerable technical difficulties.! 

There was no indication of an association 
between the two types of involuntary absence, 
but the association between absence through 
injury and voluntary absence appeared to 
exist. On the whole those men who had many 
absences through injury also tended to have 
a high voluntary absence rate, and those 
without injury absence had, generally, little 
voluntary. absence. 

Sickness absence and voluntary absence 
were closely associated amongst all groups of 
workers. Men who lost a lot of time through 
sickness also had high voluntary absence 
rates. In the diagram below the sickness 
absence is shown of men grouped according 
to their voluntary absence over three years. 
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Sickness absence and Voluntary absence. Workers at a colliery in Durham 





1 Highly skew distributions invalidating the use of correlation coefficients, in particular. 
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Whilst at one extreme a few men are re- 
sponsible for a very large share of absence— 
about 13 per cent of all the men account for 
over a third of all sickness and: voluntary 
absence—at the other extreme 85 men, mainly 
surface workers (6 per cent of all men) were 
absent on average less than 2 days per man 
per year, and that was mainly through sickness. 


The habitual absentees 

Finally we compared the ages, financial 
responsibilities and occupations of the men of 
differing absence habits. 

Face workers with the highest rates of 
absence through injury were much ‘younger 
than average and there were many more 
putters? than expected amongst them. 
Amongst those with the lowest rates there 
were comparatively few men less than 35 years 
old, few putters and rather more fillers and 
“others”. Putters tended to be very much 
younger than other face workers, but the 
proportion of putters with high rates of injury 
absence was much larger than the correspond- 
ing proportion of other face workers of similar 
age. Of the men with low rates, those doing 
“other ” work were older than the remaining 
men and had lower absence rates than hewers 
and fillers of comparable ages. 

Habits of sickness absence amongst face 
workers were not associated with any of the 
characteristics examined. The face workers 
who took most voluntary absence were much 
younger than average and they tended to be 
single and to work as putters. Those who 
took least were older, tended to have con- 
siderable responsibilities and worked mainly 
at filling and “other” jobs. These effects, 
again, are not independent—putters tend to 
be young, those in other jobs older and, of 
course, responsibilities are associated with age. 
However, putters were shown to have higher 
absence rates than face workers of comparable 
ages. 

Those other underground workers with the 
highest rates of injury absence numbered more 
than their share of young men and of datal 
workers. Amongst those with the lowest 
tates there were very few young men. Datal 
workers were very much younger than shifters * 
or ‘‘ other ” workers and it was not possible 
to say to what extent the association was due 
to age or to occupation. Other underground 
workers who lost most time through sickness 
were older than average. 

The worst voluntary absentees, amongst 
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other underground workers, tended to be 
young, to be single and to be datal workers. 
Those with the lowest rates numbered very 
few men less than 35 years old, few single men, 
very few datallers and more men on “‘ other ” 
work. These factors are closely associated 
and it was not possible to say which was 
dominant. Nevertheless young datal workers 
were shown to take more absence than other 
workers of comparable age. 

Surface workers have low rates of absence 
through injury, but the men with the highest 
rates tended to be younger than average. 

The surface workers with the highest sick- 
ness absence rates were older than average and 
numbered more than their share of screeners.¢ 
Those with the lowest rates were mainly em- 
ployed on work other than screening. Since 
screeners tend to be younger than average, 
there appear to be two separate factors. A 
possible explanation is that screeners are re- 
cruited from young men, less fit than average. 

Surface workers with the highest voluntary 
absence rates tended to be young, to be single 
and to work as screeners. These attributes are 
closely associated and again it is not possible 
to say which is dominant. The men with the 
best records included many with heavy 
responsibilities. 

That habitual absentees tend to have fewer 
responsibilities was also found in the Cannock 
Chase colliery, but the evidence on age from 
the two sources appears contradictory. It is 
possible that the contradiction reflects different 
traditions in two areas, which are generally 
rather dissimilar. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Because of extreme difficulties inherent in 
the data, many of our inquiries did not produce 
positive results; those that were achieved 
are not on the whole surprising. Attendance 
tends to be better at small pits than at large 
and is affected by weather, accessibility of a 
pit, provision of nursing services and times of 
start of shifts but not by inquiries into reasons. 
We have found that the men re-acted to the 
attendance bonus associated with the five-day 
week agreement and that voluntary absence 
is greatest amongst face-workers—whose work 
is hardest and whose rates of pay are highest. 

Perhaps most important of the conclusions 
is that there are some men who, habitually, 
have a lot of absence, and others who haye 
very little. We have found in two pits that 
the habitual absentees have fewer financial 





1 Putters push tubs of coal from the face out to the haulage. 
Datallers are paid day-rates for general work underground, not on the face and usually 


not on the haulage. 
Shifters repair the roadways. 
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responsibilities than the other men, but some 
of the other evidence appears contradictory. 
A possible explanation is that there are different 
traditions and emotions affecting men in 
different places. It is probable, therefore, that 
the purely statistical approach can achieve 
little more. The National Coal Board have, 
in fact, formed a team for a field examination 
of the problem. 
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Trends of Opinion about the Public Health 
1g0I-5r. J. M. Mackintosh. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1953. Pp. 210. ras. 6d. 


Social Medicine. S. Leff. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1953. Pp. 247. 28s. 


Social Aspects of Disease. A. Leslie Banks. 
E. Arnold & Co., 1953. Pp. 373. 20s. 


DurING the last five years at least nine books 
have been published in Britain on the theme 
of social medicine. Each has employed a 
different orchestration but all have contrived 
to make much the same sort of noise. Even 
the man in the surgery has begun, in a half- 
hearted way, to whistle the tune. And here 
are three more, if we may include Professor 
Mackintosh’s charming and scholarly publica- 
tion of his 1951 Heath Clark Lectures which, 
for about half their length, discuss contem- 
porary problems in medical care. 

We do not explain this phenomenon by 
pointing to the establishment in recent years 
of eight or so new chairs in social and preven- 
tive medicine, public health and human 
ecology. We need to search beyond the 
academic pressures on the occupants of new 
chairs anxious, perhaps over-anxious, to look 
in the face their older colleagues in the medical 
faculty. This new accent on the social con- 
tent of theory and practice is in part a response 
to the scientific revolution which has been 
sweeping through medicine since the discovery 
of the sulphonamides in 1935. The scale and 
speed of this revolution is as yet only dimly 
comprehended for it is all around us, while 
future developments in, for example, the use 
of radioactive isotopes may lead to another 
great wave of scientific penetration into the 
field of medical diagnosis and treatment. It 
is these advances, rather than the importunate 
patient, which are threatening the foundations 
of the National Health Service. They also 
threaten the doctor, caught in a no-man’s land 
between science on the one hand and his time- 





honoured art of personal service on the other. 
Confused and uncertain he seeks, simultan- 
eously, for a philosophy and for scapegoats. 

Some offer him “ psychosocial ’’ medicvine. 
Others find an answer (as Dr. Leff does) in the 
concept of “positive health’’. The more 
practical minded see a solution in changing the 
administrative structure through which medical 
care is dispensed, in developing health centres 
and group practice and in the reform of medical 
education. Clearly, medicine has to adapt 
itself to this scientific revolution in not one 
but in a hundred and one ways. 

The arguments, in these three new books, 
for more emphasis on the social elements in 
medical care can be interpreted, then, as a 
response to the challenge of a narrow, mech- 
anistic, penny-in-the-slot application of the 
products of scientific medicine. They repre- 
sent the inarticulate plea of the patient; the 
patient with internal needs and conflicts, sub- 
ject to the social forces of his past and present 
environment and conscious, not only of his 
disease, but of his family, his job, and his wages. 
Dr. Leff and Professor Banks remind us once 
again that all these elements are important in 
the prevention and cure of disease. 

Dr. Leff’s book takes us along the by now 
well-trodden paths of “social medicine”’ 
literature. It is descriptive, rather than 
analytical, is more preoccupied with economics 
than psychology, and is on much the same lines 
as his earlier work The Health of the People 
published in 1950. It contains an unfortunate 
number of inaccuracies and, no doubt because 
of lack of space, skims rather lightly over 
theoretical problems concerning the origins 
and spread of disease. 

Professor Banks handles his subject differ- 
ently. His book is, we are told, written for 
administrators employed in the social services, 
for voluntary workers, for those engaged in 
medical social work and for medical students. 
He first deals with ‘‘ diseases affecting the body 
as a whole ’’ and ranges from diabetes mellitus 
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to alcoholism (to the layman it is surprising 
to find alcoholism and drug addiction grouped 
along with purely physical disorders such as 
rickets). He then examines in turn each sys- 
tem (respiratory, circulatory, digestive, ner- 
vous, urogenital, etc.) and discusses the social 
effects of various disabilities on the individual 
and the community. As a whole, the book is 
a skilful, though not altogether successful, 
attempt to write for both medical and lay 
readers about the social elements in the chang- 
ing pattern of disease. 

Professor Mackintosh is at his whimsical and 
reflective best when he deals, in the first half 
of his book, with the rise of the public health 
services in Britain since 1900. Throughout 
this period, as he traces the changing tides of 
opinion and the growing acceptance of the 
idea of preventing ill-health, he sees bad hous- 
ing as the great stumbling-block to health. 
Out of his long experience of public health 
administration and as a Medical Officer of 
Health he illuminates the effects of slums and 
overcrowding on health and disease. In the 
second half of the book, he enters a more 
controversial field. Starting with the Local 
Government Act of 1929 (which he regards as 
the zenith of local government in England) he 
sets out to show, first, what remarkable suc- 
cesses were achieved by the local authorities 
in the realm of hospital and public health 
service during the 1930’s and, second, how 
many mistakes were made when the structure 
and organization of the National Health Ser- 
vice was shaped. He is passionately devoted 
to local government and local democracy ; he 
dislikes centralization, Ministries of Health and 
non-elected ad-hoc authorities like regional 
boards and hospital management committees. 
The case is persuasively argued and he rarely 
fails to stimulate. But it must be said that 
he never really comes to grips with three 
important questions: (1) how to finance 
hospital and other health services under a 
reformed local government system, (2) whether 
an elected body is the most suitable to admin- 
ister groups of hospitals whose “‘ gathering 
grounds ”’ pay no respect to local government 
boundaries, (3) what could be done to over- 
come the opposition of the medical profession 
to decentralization and local government con- 
trol. It was this opposition, more than any 
other single element, which was responsible 
during 1943-6 for the rejection of the first 
three National Health Service plans, for (in 
part) the fall of one Minister and for the 
present tripartite system. The administrative 
structure established by the Act of 1946 did 
not represent a break with the past; it was 
foreshadowed by the health legislation of 1848 
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and 1911 and by the forces which moulded 
that legislation. 
RicHarD M. Titmuss. 


The Facts of Life. C. Darlington. Allen & 
Unwin, 1953. Pp. 467. Imllustrated. 355s, 


PROFESSOR DARLINGTON has achieved a world- 
wide reputation by his microscopical observa- 
tions on the chromosomes of many plant and 
a few animal species, and his interpretation of 
what he saw. In this book he sets out the 
social and humanistic conclusions to be drawn 
from such work, and from the related science 
of genetics. Not much of the book is about 
human mating behaviour, and much of this 
part is sound sense. Not perhaps quite all. 
Thus concerning homosexuals he states that 
“‘ the copious records of monarchy . . . reveal 
their appalling inadequacy in positions of 
i ”’. Iam surprised to learn that 
Epaminondas, Julius Caesar, and Hadrian, to 
mention no more, were appallingly inadequate 
rulers. I think Hadrian’s wall may balance 
the neighbouring battle of Bannockburn. 

The first quarter of the book deals with the 
history of our knowledge of reproduction. It 
is most interesting, though marred by his well- 
known objection to taxonomists. ‘“‘ The great 
Linnaeus,” he writes, ‘‘ whose ignorance of the 
facts of life was most remarkable, held that 
female fishes accomplish their own fertilization 
by swallowing the milt of the male.”” In fact, 
to take one example, the female Corydoras 
takes the sperm of the male in her mouth, 
smears it in a suitable place, and lays her eggs 
on it. The facts of fish life are queerer than 
Professor Darlington knows. 

The second quarter deals with more modern 
developments, ending with Lysenko: Here 
the author is not so happy. He attributes to 
Morgan and his colleagues the discovery of 
linkage, which was made in England by Bate- 
son and Punnett, though they did not give the 
generally accepted explanation of it. In his 
account of microbial genetics he completely 
suppresses two facts. Bacteria and yeast cells 
can be “ trained ’’ to ferment sugars which 
they could not previously utilize, and this 
“learned ”’ capacity can sometimes be trans- 
mitted for thousands of generations. His 
statement to the contrary on p. 149 ignores 
the work of Hinshelwood in Oxford, Monod in 
Paris, Winge in Copenhagen, and Spiegelmann 
in America, to mention no more. He also 
omits the awkward fact that bacteria can 
incorporate “‘ transforming principles ”’, not 
chromosomes, but chemical substances soluble 
in water, produced by other bacteria, into their 
organisms. They then make more of these 
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transforming principles, and with their help 
produce new enzymes or gain in virulence. An 
admission of either of these facts would have 
made Lysenko’s results on higher plants less 
implausible. But the crowning example of 
Professor Darlington’s critical method is to be 
found on p. 232. Michurin had pointed out 
“that in such cases it is preferable to use the 
pollen of a young plant”’. “ Such stories’, 
writes Darlington, “ faded away in Western 
countries with the understanding of Mendel- 
ism... .” Unfortunately on p. 162 he had 
already written, “In many abnormal plants 
... we find that, during development, there 
are differences in the degree to which the 
determinants of the abnormality are trans- 
mitted to the progeny.”’ But to call such a 
difference “‘ weak heredity ’’, as Lysenko does, 
is an “ old wives’ tale ’’! 

This kind of argument will, in the long run, 
merely strengthen the adherents of Lysenko 
throughout the world. And this is, I think, a 
pity. Lysenko has, I believe, discovered a 
number of new facts. But he has also denied 
a number of well-established facts, and made 
quite unjustifiable claims for the efficacy of the 
methods which Michurin and he have intro- 
duced, in improving agricultural plants and 
animals. He has also stopped a lot of research 
work of great biological interest by workers 
who wished to work on lines different from his 
own. 

Professor Darlington sometimes seems to 
justify Lysenko’s Aunt Sally figure of the 
“Mendel-Morganist ’’. Thus on p. 169 we 
read that “‘ The nucleus stands apart dominat- 
ing the cell, the organism, and the course of 
evolution’. The nucleus contains genes, but 
our author nowhere tells us how they act. To 
do so would involve an account of biochemistry, 
one of the “ facts of life ’’ with which he does 
not concern himself in this volume. If he did, 
he might revise his views. The nucleus in fact 
contains a set of catalysts called genes each of 
which is copied with very rare errors at each 
cell division, and makes a particular chemical 
process possible to a cell. For example, one 
pair of genes found in normal mice is needed 
to produce certain hormones in the pituitary 
gland, but seems to be unused in the vast 
majority of cells in the body. What a cell can 
do depends largely on its nucleus. What it 
will do depends on a great many other things. 

In my opinion Professor Darlington greatly 
exaggerates the importance of genetically 
determined differences between human beings. 
But curiously enough, if he is wrong now, he 
may be going to be much more nearly right. 
In so far as nutritional, educational, and other 
facilities are equalized, and, if the school of 
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Freud is right, in so far as psychological damage 
by infantile experiences is prevented or cured, 
human differences within a community will 
come more and more to- depend on differences 
determined by genetical rather than environ- 
mental causes. But even if they were so 
determined today, they would not be heredit- 
ary, in the ordinary sense of that word, as for 
example the differences between greyhounds 
and bulldogs are. This is because men and 
women are not bred as dogs have been; so 
two short parents may produce a tall child and 
conversely, even though children tend to 
resemble their parents in this respect. 

Professor Darlington is convinced that the 
differences of intellectual performance and 
temperament between races are genetically 
determined. It is a pity that he did not 
comment on such cases as that of the Osage 
Indians. When oil was found under their 
tribal lands they devoted enough of the result- 
ing money to schools to enable their children 
to reach the educational standards usual in 
the U.S.A. Nor did he discuss what must, on 
his theory, have been the profound genetical 
change which converted the descendants of the 
Norwegian Vikings into the nation with the 
lowest murder rate recorded. 

He also thinks that there are important 
genetical differences between classes within a 
nation. He further states (p. 408) that “ if 
persistent classes are not formed the culture 
deteriorates and the empire decays’’. Thus, 
to take just two examples, the break-up of the 
English mediaeval class system, the extinction 
of the old nobility in the wars of the Roses, 
and the rise of the bourgeoisie, led to the gross 
deterioration of culture which signalized the 
reign of Elizabeth I: and the collapse of the 
French ancien régime led to such notable 
defeats as those of Jena and Austerlitz. 

In spite of these criticisms, the book is well 
written, and contains a good deal of sense, for 
example, the statement (p. 396): “ In conse- 
quence only the simpler biologists suppose that 
stable assumptions are possible about the basic 
ideas of, for example, heredity or environment, 
genes or plasma-genes.” Had the author 
kept this sentence in mind, he might, have 
written a more balanced book. 

J. B. S. HaLpAne. 


The Tools of Social Science. John Madge. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1953. Pp.x + 308. 
25s. 


THE first thing to be said about this book is 
that its title is misleading. It carries an im- 
plication of comprehensiveness not justified in 
a book which, to mention only the most 
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important point, barely touches on economics. 
This is not to suggest that Mr. Madge should 
have discussed economics, but rather that his 
title should have more accurately indicated the 
scope of the book. Of this, the chapter head- 
ings are a fair indication: Introduction; The 
Method of Social Science; Documents ; 
Observation; The Interview; Experiment ; 
The Limits of Social Science. 

The Tools of Social Science can be described 
broadly as a discussion of the ideas and methods 
of empirical sociology—but one must hasten 
to reassure the reader that this is not another 
of those irritating texts which discuss how the 
investigator should press the ,door-bell and 
whether an interview is best begun by saying 
‘“* Hello’ or “‘ Good morning’”’. Survey man- 
uals do of course serve a valuable purpose, 
but there was a more pressing need for a book 
which would enable the student to see the wood 
without having to study individual trees. This 
Mr. Madge has set out to provide. In the 
publisher’s words “‘ the book is intended to 
unify the treatment of techniques with the 
discussion of more fundamental questions of 
method ’’. It is as a result more stimulating 


than the books which discuss methods outside 
the context of ideas. 

One of the most interesting parts of the 
work for the student will be the introductory 
chapter, which contains an admirable state- 


ment of the problems, the misconceptions and 
the hopes of sociological research. Among\the 
important issues discussed here is the quest for 
objectivity and the influence of value-judg- 
ments. Practically all the examples of re- 
search quoted in this book show signs of the 
strenuous search after objectivity and the 
difficulty, perhaps impossibility, of achieving 
it and even of knowing how close to it one has 
come. Mr. Madge has clear views on this point. 
In his own words: “In no science is the pur- 
suit of objective knowledge more futile than 
in social science.’’ All sorts of safeguards can 
be taken to minimise the influence of subjective 
bias but the evidence is clear that, even in that 
most mechanical and standardised of methods, 
the mass interview, plenty of scope remains for 
subjective influence. 

Another issue discussed in the opening chap- 
ter is the relationship between the theoretical 
and empirical approaches to sociology. Mr. 
Madge believes that the “‘ suggested conflict ’”’ 
between these two approaches is “ almost 
entirely illusory’’. In the sense that, funda- 
mentally, they should be complementary to 
each other, this is true ; in the sense that there 
is, in real life, a lack of communication, if not 
actually a conflict, between them, it is not. 
Empiricists tend to feel that the theoreticians 
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spend their time on matters too far removed 
from practical problems, that they build elab- 
orate models unrelated, and perhaps unrelat- 
able, to the facts of. life. Theoreticians, on the 
other hand, often regard their’ empirical 
colleagues as technicians busy with the accumu- 
lation of facts, but without any theory or set 
of hypotheses to bind these facts together into 
a meaningful whole. There is surely quite 
an amount of justification in both attitudes, 
Theory unrelated to real life is as sterile in the 
long run as unorientated fact-collecting and it 
is vital that the increasing specialization in the 
social sciences, which is partly responsible for 
this state of affairs, should be kept in check 
and that theoreticians and empiricists should 
come to work in closer relation to each other. 

The chapter on “‘ The Interview ’’ is at once 
the longest in the book (it takes up more than 
a third of its length) and, in a sense, the least 
satisfactory. Mr. Madge does right to empha- 
size that not all interviewing meed be of the 
fashionable doorstep-cum-standardized ques- 
tionnaire type and students will find his 
remarks on non-directive, focused and informal 
interviewing helpful. But the discussion 
of the (so-called) mass interview is unsatis- 
factory. In the 77 pages devoted to this topic 
Mr. Madge has tried to cover not only the basic 
methods of modern surveys (such as sampling, 
interviewing, questionnaires—excluding, curi- 
ously enough, mail questionnaires) but also 
such specialized matters as scalogram analysis 
and latent structure analysis. As a result, the 
treatment is extremely condensed and it seems 
to the reviewer very doubtful whether the more 
specialised parts will serve any useful purpose. 
It is unlikely that anyone who comes to sub- 
jects such as sampling or scalogram analysis 
uninformed will be able to learn much from 
such -highly compressed summaries. 

A second criticism of these pages is that too 
much of the discussion is in terms of opinion 
polls which are among the less socially im- 
portant survey activities. The neighbouring 
field of market research, with a more factual 
emphasis, avoids some of the worst difficulties 
of opinion polls and plays a more concrete role. 
Slightly further afield, many officially based 
surveys, while employing fundamentally simi- 
lar techniques, are conducted at a generally 
higher level of technical reliability. It would 
have been doubly useful to make more mention 
of the activities of, say, the Social Survey and 
of leading market research firms, for it would 
have shown that some of the applications of 
the “‘ tools of social science ’’ play a direct, and 
provedly useful, role in government adminis- 
tration and business. Judging by some of the 
examples among the large number and range of 
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researches quoted by Mr. Madge, an onlooker 
might feel that many of the activities of social 
scientists were uninteresting and even futile. 


In actual fact, there have been, and are, ° 


numerous researches of great interest and 
practical value and some of the examples 
given by Mr. Madge are not the most im- 
pressive of their kind. It is only fair to 
remember, however, that they are chosen to 
illustrate methods rather than substantive con- 
tributions to knowledge. The final chapter is 
a useful discussion of the role of experimenta- 
tion in the social sciences. 

Few readers will close this book without an 
increased interest in the basic questions sur- 
rounding empirical sociology: the problem of 
objectivity ; the question of value judgments ; 
the relation of theory and facts ; the difficulties 
of observation ; the influence of measurability 
on the selection of research problems; the 
possibilities of experimentation ; and so forth. 
Whatever one’s views on these and kindred 
topics it is a relief to read a book on empirical 
sociology which does not shrink from the 
difficult task of trying to connect ideas and 
methods. 

C. A. Moser. 


The Science of Society. Jay Rumney and 
Joseph Maier. Gerald Duckworth & Co., 
Ltd. znd edn., 1953. Pp. 208. gs. 


HERBERT SPENCER in his The Study of Sociology 
provided what is still one of the most useful 
texts for the clearing up of muddles about the 
scope of the discipline and the difficulties of 


clear thinking within it: There is a sense 
in which this little book serves the same 
function. It is not a text-book, nor a con- 
spectus of the subject, nor a judgment of the 
successes or failure of sociology, but rather a 
survey of the kind of problems which confront 
the sociologist and a clearing away of ignorance 
and confusion. To this purpose it seems ad- 
mirably adapted. The style is clear, if not 
elegant ; the presentation is simple and just ; 
and the whole work gives constant evidence 
of being founded in a real knowledge of the 
history of sociology and a real respect for the 
work of the past. The justice done in this 
book to evolutionary sociology and to the 
comparative method is rare and gratifying, 
and the humanism and freedom from jargon 
of the approach are alike admirable. 

What is more, the whole book has a remark- 
able breadth of outlook. Its authors live in 
America, but Professor Rumney draws on an 
English background and as a result, the 
picture that is presented has a roundness and 
depth which are exceptional. The one strain 
of social thinking which is perhaps inadequately 
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presented is the Durkheimian—and outside of 
France this omission is all too common in thé 
subject as a whole. I do not mean by this 
that there are not a large number of references 
to Durkheim ; indeed, I suspect that he is the 
most frequently mentioned single writer, but 
I cannot feel that his contribution and that of 
his successors has been fully absorbed into this 
text. Pareto also might have been given more 
space, but he is so isolated and separate a 
phenomenon in a book of this nature, that what 
is said about him may well be regarded as 
adequate. 

Our authors are perhaps at their weakest 
in their last chapter on the ‘‘ Development of 
Sociology’, and considering the quality of 
historical comment elsewhere in the book, this 
is surprising. The answer perhaps is that one 
cannot hope to deal in a useful way with this 
subject in a mere 34 pages. This chapter 
apart, this book can be commended to the 
inquiring layman, the adult student, and the 
commencing undergraduate, as a clear and 
simple survey of the nature and _ the 
difficulties that beset the science of society. 
(It might be remarked that the bibliography 
is unusually catholic and helpful.) 

DonaLp G. MacRae. 


Social Psychology and Individual Values. 
D. W. Harding. Hutchinson’s University 
Library (Politics), 1953. Pp. 184. 8s. 6d. 

Tuts is an agreeably written book that deals 
in a series of short, easily assimilated chapters 
with standard topics of social psychology, such 
as the relation between the social and aggres- 
sive impulses in society, leadership, competi- 
tion, the social meaning of normality, and so 
on. The author’s attitude to some parts of 
his own subject is a critical one, leading him 
on occasion to regret lapses of common sense 
in theory, triviality in experiment and absence 
of intelligibility in exposition. From these 
faults, Professor Harding’s own treatment of 
the subject is notably free. It is well con- 
sidered, often original and good at pointing out 
areas in social psychology that have so far been 
neglected. 

The theme with which the author appears 
mainly to be concerned is that of the limits of 
social determinism. The standpoint he adopts 
is in the liberal, humanist tradition, and is 
nicely balanced. The social impulse is inborn 
but needs to be elicited by a suitable social 
environment ; sub-groups in a complex society 
make possible the different development of 
individuals and give to their value systems 
some, though not always enough, psychological 
support; the ‘ well-integrated’’ mind that 
does not repress its own experiences may 
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morally transcend the values of its own group, 
particularly when there are “ features of its 
culture which too much distort human nature 
and which would involve severe conflict but 
for rationalization and repression.’”” It may 
be the deviant who is normal and the society, 
the deviant. 

Yet so deftly and unobtrusively does Pro- 
fessor Harding guide the reader through the 
maze of desirable opinion, that the reader may 
after a time wonder whether his progress is 
not a little too easy. Many fundamental 
issues seem to be glossed over and the reader 
is scarcely made aware of their difficulties. 

It is said that there are certain “‘ basic char- 
acteristics of human-nature-in-society which 
will make themselves felt in any relatively 
well-integrated mind’ and that these are a 
source of moral obligation, independent of the 
moral codes learnt from society, and such that 
they may lead any individual to criticize or 
transcend the latter. What they are is barely 
hinted at, though it is suggested that one of 
them is the “ simple fact that most of us like 
other people ’’, a fact that “has often been 
strangely neglected in discussions of moral 
behaviour”’. But the distance between such 
benevolence and the imperatives of moral 
action, as well as the complexity of their rela- 
tionship, expose such a suggestion to a charge 
of superficiality unless it is more fully dis- 
cussed. The idea of normality, conceived as 
the opposite pole from abnormality, as in some 
sense characterizing those who successfully 
challenge their society’s values by dint of being 
sensitive to and not repressing their own 
experiences, seems to depend on a simplified 
and itself highly rationalized view of human 
nature, and leaves the reader to grope for 
explanation of the strong doses of abnormality 
that so often appear in innovators, whether in 
the arts, politics or religion. The emphasis of 
the treatment is on the personality of the 
reformer as though society itself were static 
and change needed accounting for, but not 
conservation. Yet is it arguable that in many 
modern societies history is taught in such a 
way as to encourage the belief that society 
develops, and that the greatest glory ultimately 
attends the innovator rather than the con- 
server. From this point of view the descrip- 
tion of the innovator who succeeds against 
strong resistance as a person in whom are 
balanced indocility to the groups’ interpreta- 
tions and strong social needs—since otherwise 
the innovator would not have pressed his 
innovation successfully home—seems too sim- 
ple, possibly circular, and equally applicable 
to the last-ditchers who resist innovation. 
The sub-groups that exist in a complex society 


are treated solely as though their role were 
midwife and mother to individuality, and the 
concept of society as consisting of competing 
internal groups, whose relative strengths may 
constantly change for reasons both internal 
and external to the societies they form, is 
scarcely mentioned. 22 

Such criticisms as these may be unfair to the 
author’s intention, but his desire to elude full 
social determinism, which leads him to pay so 
much attention to the unpopular innovator, 
does by omission give the impression of a very 
individualistic approach ; and though it may 
be good to show such a bias today, yet the 
fundamental assumptions upon which it is 
based seem neither so simple nor so obvious to 
the eye of common sense as Professor Harding 
may, by writing so easily, lull the reader into 
believing. 

W. H. N. Horopr. 


A Text-book of Human Psychology. P. 
McKellar. Cohen and West, Ltd., 1952. 
Pp. 384. 30s. 

Tuis is an advanced textbook of a kind which is 
relatively rarein psychology. It assumes some 
knowledge of elementary psychology and has 
as one of its main aims the integration of dif- 
ferent branches which are usually treated in 
isolation by most writers. It covers a wide 
field, taking in motivation, perception, emotion, 
learning and conditioning, remembering, intel- 
ligence, ‘‘ dynamic ”’ psychology, personality, 
and social structure and functioning. A brief 
list of well-chosen references is appended to 
each chapter. 

There are twd ways of writing such a book. 
One is to make it the expression of an under- 
lying theoretical point of view, as was done, 
for instance, by McDougall, by Guthrie, and by 
Wheeler ; the other is to attempt to be eclectic, 
and it is the latter course which McKellar has 
chosen. He has presented the various theories 
and experiments in a way which genuinely 
reflects the views of the various authors re- 
viewed, and puts them, as it were, in the best 
light. This is a valuable contribution in a field 
where there is a good deal of acrimonious criti- 
cism. At times this eclecticism may appear 
to lack a little too much in incisive criticism ; 
thus many psychoanalytic statements are 
accepted on the basis of evidence which would 
never be considered adequate for statements 
in the field of perception or intelligence. 

The book is remarkably free from those 
errors which inevitably creep into all text- 
books. A few minor ones were noted; thus, 
on page 279 a phenomenon is described and 
said to have been named “ perseveration ” by 
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Miller in 1900. Actually, the phenomenon 
was so named by Neisser in 1894; Miiller and 
Pilzecker’s article in 1900 was concerned with 
quite a different phenomenon. Of greater 
importance, perhaps, is McKellar’s failure in 
his discussion of the theories of Spearman 
and Thurstone. to indicate the close agree- 
ment between their views due to the postula- 
tion of “‘ second-order factors ’’ by the latter ; 
McKellar’s discussion leaves the writer with 
the incorrect impression that these issues are 
still completely unresolved. 

With respect to his purpose of integrating 
the different types of material, it must be said 
that although the author has tried, he has not 
really succeeded in building any very solid 
bridges between the different chapters in his 
book. By and large, they still stand by them- 
selves in splendid isolation. This is a great 
pity because recent work has provided many 
indications of how this difficulty can be over- 
come. To take but one example, McKellar 
deals with conditioning in one of his chapters 
and with anxiety in another. He in no way 
tries to link the two by reference to the con- 
siderable body of work showing the close 
relationship between speed of conditioning and 
anxiety, as demonstrated, for instance, by 
Welch and Kubis. Perhaps it is unfair to 
criticize this failure as it is one which is common 
to all textbooks. Nevertheless an excellent 
opportunity appears to have been missed. 

Given* the purposes which the author set 
himself, it may be said in summary that this 


It can be recommended with great con- 
fidence to those who wish to have a well- 
informed, non-partisan review of modern psy- 
chology and who have already had some 
elementary courses in the subject. Itis a great 
pleasure to welcome a British textbook of such 
high quality, particularly as textbeok-writing 
has, over the years, become an almost exclu- 
sively American privilege. 

H. J. EysEncx. 


The Young Delinquent in his social Setting. A 


Glasgow Study. T. Ferguson. Published 
for The Nuffield Foundation by Geoffrey 

Cumberlege. Oxford University Press, 1953. 
Pp. 170. ros. 6d. 

Saving Children from Delinquency. D. H. 
Stott, Ph.D. University of London Press, 
1952. Pp. 276. ras. 6d. 

It would be difficult to imagine two books on 

the same subject of a more fundamentally 

different character than these two. Apart 
from a historical introduction which gives an 
G 
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interesting picture of juvenile delinquency in 
Glasgow from the early nineteenth century, 
Professor Ferguson’s approach is almost 
entirely statistical. Supplementing the case 
material collected for his earlier study ‘‘ The 
Young Wage-earner ’’ (see this Journal, vol. 
III, p. 375) and making use of a slightly modi- 
fied control group technique, he compares the 
incidence of delinquency in a sample of 1,349 
“‘ ordinary ’’ Glasgow boys with that in a group 
of 489 physically and a group of 301 mentally 
handicapped boys. Moreover, the incidence 
of a number of factors in the three total groups 
is related to their incidence in the delinquent 
sub-groups. Boys from large and overcrowded 
families, undersized boys and boys with poor 
scholastic ability are shown to have particu- 
larly high delinquency rates. Combinations of 
several such factors produce rates as high as 
44 per cent. The “ broken home ”’ appears to 
be a negligible factor, but only “ external ”’ 
breaks caused by death, desertion and the like 
are considered at the expense of an examina- 
tion of the emotional atmosphere of the home. 
Another weakness of this book is the neglect of 
the broader sociological background factors. 
Group and community problems such as the 
juvenile gang, which one might have expected 
to figure prominently in a Glasgow study, have 
been left untouched, and although the high 
positive correlation between “bad housing 
districts ’’ and delinquency is well brought out 
the author has failed to convey a real picture 
of the local distribution of his cases over the 
city. While the statistical material collected 
is of considerable interest itis to be regretted 
that the study seems to have been undertaken 
without expert advice on important socio- 
logical and ecological matters. 

As could be expected in view of the tendency 
of his previous book (see this Journal, vol I, 
P- 352), there are no statistics in Dr. Stott’s 
second study, but there is plenty of discussion 
on the emotional atmosphere of the home as 
the most important cause of the “ delinquent 
breakdown’. In a similar way as Professor 
Ferguson has done, Dr. Stott draws largely on 
the case material collected for his earlier work. 
With reference to the latter, the present 
reviewer wrote: “‘ If the author could be per- 
suaded to abandon his scientific isolation. . .. 
Criminology might well have to expect a great 
deal from him.”” The present book, though 
not free from some of the weaknesses of its 
predecessor, may be regarded at least as a step 
in the right direction. Dr. Stott has something 
of value to say on the prevention and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency. What he says is, for 
the greater part, not new, and some of it will 
be controversial, but it is well expressed, and 
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the book as a whole is stimulating and should 
be read by teachers, club leaders, staffs of 
Approved Schools and similar Institutions, 
probation and children’s officers, and, last but 
not least, by parents. When the problem of 
prevention will be seriously tackled, as we hope 
it will be in the not too distant future, some of 
Dr. Stott’s proposals will have to be carefully 
considered. 
HERMANN MANNHEIM. 


Analysing and Predicting Delinquency with the 
M.M.P.I. Edited by S. R. Hathaway and 
E. D. Monachesi. University of Minnesota 
Press. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 
28s. 

Probation and Social Adjustment. Jay Rumney 
and J. P. Murphy. Rutgers University 
Press, N.J. 


THERE has been discernible in recent years a 
growing, and altogether laudable, tendency to 
eschew the discussion of delinquents and non- 
delinquents as contrasting groups of supposedly 
homogeneous material, and to find methods of 
classifying and analysing delinquents and 
criminals in terms which are relevant both to 
the range of normal characteristics in per- 
sonality and behaviour and to the evaluation 
of the actual methods applied under the head- 
ing of treatment. This is affecting the some- 
what mechanical methods of prediction used in 
earlier studies ; and also the follow-up study 
as a whole. The extraction of significant 
characteristics, on this viewpoint, is felt to be 
subordinate to the assessment of progress from 
a stated level, through a specific course of 
treatment, by a particular type of personality, 
to an evaluated goal. 

The factors involved in this process are 
-obviously formidable in number, in definition, 
and in evaluation.’ If, however, follow-up and 
prediction studies are seen primarily in rela- 
tion to the improvement of treatment method, 
it is essential that the analysis used, or the 
terms of the predictive instrument, should 
show a detailed relevance to the analysis of 
the treatment method itself. 

In their own ways, both of these books are 
directed towards this end. Hathaway and 
Monachesi have collected together a series of 
studies of delinquents using the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (a kind of 
standardized psychiatric interview), and have 
added some sensible, if not always very pene- 
trating, remarks by way of introduction and 
summary. They are cautious in their claims 
for the method, as well they might be since 
the results are interesting but by no means 
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conclusive. A familiar difficulty pervades the 
whole book—what exactly do the scales mean 
in terms of personality, and how is one to 
interpret the findings? One has to select, 
from a wide range of meaning on each scale, 
the probable interpretation of its frequent 
occurrence in high or low score, and this has 
an unfortunate air of working backwards 
from known attributes of delinquents to the 
scales, rather than forward from know 
meaning to the attributes of delinquents, 
It seems likely, however, that there are pos- 
sibilities in the method, and these exper- 
ments are of great interest and worth pursuing. 
Perhaps one can be forgiven for wondering 
whether the instrument, as used here, pr- 
dicts as well as its own shortened version (as 
used by Clark), or knowledge of the raw 
delinquency rate (Ohlin and Duncan) o 
intelligent guesses on the basis of the usual 
allocation material (has anyone, other than 
the great granddaddy of prediction studies 
Professor Sam Warner, thought about this 
point ?). A prediction rate equivalent to 
guesswork would, however, be satisfactory if 
couched in terms of standardized personality 
description. 

Rumney and Murphy’s book is an evaluation 
of the progress of 1,000 probation cases taken 
from the files of the Essex County Probation 
Office, New Jersey in 1937, followed up in 1948. 
Oddly enough, all ages are covered, juveniles 
and adults indiscriminately ; and rarely separ- 
ated in the figures, which is confusing. Scores 
of adjustment and improvements are compiled 
in four areas: Physical, Mental, Family, 
Economic, on reasonably factual and limited 
definitions, and the results analysed in great 
detail. It is ali very painstaking, but the 
material from the 1937 files is not good and 
some of the analyses seem very doubtful 
There is a confusing mass of figures, ye 
surprisingly little use of the usual tests d 
significance, which, although there are prob 
lems in their application when this type d 
progress analysis is. undertaken, are stil 
essential. The method is a good one, ail 
there is much application and some thought, 
but the study lacks throughout the sense 0 
objective, relevance and penetration whi 
informs Helen Witmer’s somewhat simila 
evaluation of the Cambridge Somerville Yout 
Study. It is interesting, however, that th 
general conclusion, if there is one, seems ti 


with its implied lesson to the courts in 
this type of treatment. 


A. G. Ross. 
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Community Power Structure. Floyd Hunter. 
University of North Carolina Press, 1952. 
(London : Geoffrey Cumberlege.) os. 

THE present crisis in American society seems 

to be bringing some American sociologists to 

their senses. This study of power in a large 
southern city is a field investigation in the 
honorable tradition of the Lynds’ Middletown. 

The author’s tenacious honesty to his data 

rather than his somewhat incongruous theoreti- 

cal framework render this book worthwhile. 

Dr. Hunter’s findings force him beyond his 

narrow initial conception of sociology : begin- 

ning with sociograms, he ends by confronting 
the problem of social planning. 

Dr. Hunter uses the verbal testimony of the 
participants to trace the operation of a system 
of power possessed by the economic elite of 
the city. Despite the wide general currency 
given the assertion, “‘ the state is the executive 
organ of the bourgeoisie ’’, he seems surprised 
to have to conclude that his data do not 
falsify the proposition. The data are not 
encouraging to those concerned with the fate 
of American democracy. Public passivity 
precludes effective protest from below; race 
hatred diverts the aggression that could be 
turned against the elite. The middle class, 
composed equally of opportunists and fright- 
ened jobholders, functions as spokesman, 
decoy and servant for the men of power. So 
monolithic, indeed, is Dr. Hunter’s picture 
that we suspect it over-simplifies. His evi- 
dence on trade union activity must modify 
his dark conclusions. But he tells us too little 
about power conflicts: pérhaps his reliance 
on the testimony of participants in a social 
process mistakes ideologies for an account of 
that process. 

A society in danger of going totalitarian 
offers ample opportunity for the investigation 
of such conflicts. Dr. Hunter’s difficulties with 
the usual instruments of social research suggest 
that these are insufficient to this task. One 
hopes that his future work will combine the 
techniques he presently commands with his- 
torical analysis, and with theoretical considera- 
tions derived from it rather than from the 
“ inter-action ’’ analysis he now favours. We 
are, in the meantime, in his debt for this piece 
of research, 

NoRMAN BIRNBAUM. 


Management under Nationalization: Studies 
in Decentralization. Acton Society Trust, 
39 Welbeck St., W.1. Pp. 80. 7s. 6d. 

Tae problem of operational control in the 

nationalized industries has for long been the 

subject of controversy yet surprisingly little 
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empirical work has been done in the field. 
There have been complaints that managers in 
the field have less power than they had under 
pre-nationalization conditions; that they are 
restrained unreasonably in matters of finance 
and the control of labour and that they have 
lost the incentive to carry responsibility. 
Nationalization it is said is responsible for 
these factors. The Acton Society Trust, in 
its investigation of wider issues, has collected 
useful information which throws some light 
on the problems which these complaints raise ; 
its slim publication, most aptly described by 
the sub-title, is to be welcomed. 

The research workers for the Trust have 
used Dr. Zweig’s “situational approach ’’ ; 
they interviewed men on the job and tested 
their reactions to nationalization itself and to 
the problems which the deliberate creation of 
large-scale organizations, in a relatively short 
space of time and without industrial disloca- 
tion, created. The method is useful, but its 
results have to be treated with care; so much 
depends on the quality of the interviewers— 
—on their ability to elicit the information they 
require. In an investigation of problems of 
control in industries, however, the method is 
most probably the most effective one. The 
information the Trust has acquired is not 
comprehensive, nor is it the result of a scienti- 
fically conducted survey, but in the way in 
which it has been used it forms a significant 
introduction to the problems. The book con- 
sists of a series of portrayals of composite 
representative operational managers in the 
coal, electricity, road haulage and gas indus- 
tries. The result forms a neat picture but one 
must continually remind oneself that the 
figures are composite and not exact descrip- 
tions of individuals in precise situations. 

Operational management, with which the 
book is concerned, is defined as ‘‘ management 
whose primary task is to take responsibility 
for the day to day operation of a producing or 
service unit or units; i.e. power station, 
colliery, road haulagedepot .. .’’ The opera- 
tional managers described are an Area 
General Manager in the coal industry, a Power 
Station Superintendent in the electricity 
supply industry, a District Manager in the 
road haulage industry and a Manager of a local 
undertaking in the gas industry. 

The problem of grouping production or ser- 
vicing units into administratively convenient 
sizes, yet large enough to utilise specialist 
services economically, had to be met in each 
case. It is out of such groupings that the 
most serious form of friction has arisen. 
Operational managers have, in most cases for 
the first time, been required to work with 
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specialists. Ideally line management, of which 
operational managers form a part, should 
decide what to do to run an industry efficiently, 
and staff management consisting of specialists, 
should decide how to do it. In practice the 
demarcation is difficult to make and there can 
be considerable overlapping of functions. 
Where this occurs operational managers fre- 
quently refrain from carrying the responsibility 
for decisions which were not their own. Per- 
haps, as the book suggests, specialist services 
should have been introduced gradually or 
introduced as consultants, as has been done 
in certain private firms, that can be used or 
not as the operational managers decide. 

That the parts of each nationalized industry 
should have their activities co-ordinated is 
necessary, unless the economies of large-scale 
organization are to be forfeited, and this 
requires some curtailment of the powers of 
managers. A point made in the book, in this 
connection, is that managers sometimes com- 
plain of the loss of powers they never possessed 
under private enterprise ; or they complain of 
the absence of authority which they would 
rarely be required to use anyway. When 
judging, therefore, “‘ whether or not ‘ sufficient 
authority ’ is delegated to an operational man- 
ager, the criterion should not be simply what 
decisions he cannot take without recourse to 
higher authority, but also how often there is a 
need to take those decisions’. There is room 
for more effective co-ordination. In no case 
in the nationalized industries does the opera- 
tional manager have direct contact with the 
final authority. Their sense of importance 
and willingness to undertake responsibility 
could be increased by eliminating the number 
of stages through which they have to move to 
get to the final policy-making stage. There is 
a feeling amongst operational managers that 
they possess too little control over their labour. 
It is not simply that they cannot always take 
on labour as they please ; it is, they say, that 
their control over labour is restrained by the 
procedures for the settlement of grievances 
introduced by the Acts and that their powers 
of dismissal are likewise reduced. Wages are 
determined at a national level as are all major 
grievances. No operational managers, how- 
ever, had worked under comparable peacetime 
industrial conditions in private industry. ; The 
control over labour they yearned for was not 
taken from them by Act of Parliament but by 
labour shortages and a corresponding increase 
in the power of trade unions; the nationaliza- 
tion Acts channellized that power through 
procedures. 

The book states that not only are the pro- 
blems examined common to most public ser- 


vices, they are common to large-scale organiza- 
tions generally, both public and private and 
to illustrate this a comparison is made between 
the nationalized industries and three of the 
largest private industries in the country, 
Unilever, Imperial Chemical Industries and 
Tube Investments. This is the least reliable 
section of the book. An examination of the 
formal organization in these industries is 
compared with the results of the empirical 
study of nationalized industries—this can only 
be misleading. For example, the point is 
made that operational managers in private 
industry suffer cuts in salary or dismissal if 
they make serious mistakes whereas in nation- 
alized industries no such sanction on inefficiency 
exists. In practice in private industry dis- 
missal at the higher levels of operational 
management are avoided wherever possible 
even where the causes of inefficiency can be 
detected and isolated. The morale of an 
organization depends to a large extent on the 
feeling of security operational managers possess 
and inefficiency is often carried to preserve 
morale, without which an organization, public 
or private, could not operate effectively. 
V. L. ALLEN. 


Welfare and Competition. Tibor Scitovsky. 
Allen & Unwin, 1952. Pp. 457. 25s. 


THE object of this important book is ‘‘ to bring 
together price theory and welfare economics ”’. 
The author expounds the theory of price, and 
assesses the efficiency of each form of market 
organization from the point of view of welfare 
economics. 

An efficient organization is defined as one 
“‘ in which it would be impossible to make any- 
one better off without making someone else 
worse off’’. With an inefficient organization 
this is possible. It is thus desirable to change 
an inefficient organization until an efficient 
one is achieved. Severalefficient situations may 
be possible, between which one must choose 
on grounds of “ equity’”’, but no “ conflict” 
between equity and efficiency need arise, al- 
though Professor Scitovsky gives this impres- 
sion. For every inefficient situation A! which 
we want to compare with an efficient situation 
Bthere is, by definition, at least one efficient 
situation A, clearly preferable to A, which can 
be compared with B on the basis of equity 
alone. 

Part I comprises two chapters, which deal 
respectively with the scope of the subject and 
the forms of market organization. It is ex- 
plained that the discussion of efficiency refers 
mainly to a fully-employed economy, because, 
“‘ when a resource becomes underemployed, it 
no longer matters whether it is used efficiently 
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or not ’’, except to the extent that allocations 
persist into periods of full employment. On 
this I would make the following remarks : 
First, technical inefficiency affects the demand 
for resources, and is therefore important in 
periods of unemployment. Second, the allo- 
cation of resources is only entirely irrelevant 
as long as the demand for resources in over- 
expanded industries does not affect the supply 
schedule of resources to other industries. 
Third, Keynsian “involuntary’”’ unemploy- 
ment is itself a form of inefficiency within the 
above definition. 

The first six chapters of Part II expound the 
static theory of perfect competition, and 
demonstrate rigorously and in great detail that 
perfect competition leads to efficient patterns 
of consumption, job allocation, working hours 
and production. This is the most thorough 
investigation of this subject since competitive 
theory was re-formed in ‘‘ Value and Capital ’’. 
The last two parts, dealing respectively with 
free (monopolistic) and restricted competition, 
are perhaps the most important. Professor 
Scitovsky gives an interesting, and in some 
respects novel, survey of monopolistic com- 
petition and the various forms of restriction. 
He unifies the theory of the determination of 
prices, advertising outlay, quality, etc. A 
review is given of the factors making for 
stability of behaviour, and much is done to 
reconcile the “ full-cost’’ and ‘ marginal”’ 
theories. There is also a stimulating discus- 
sion of competition in informed and unin- 
formed markets. But the main achievement 
is that the author has systematically surveyed 
imperfect and restricted competition from the 
point of view of welfare economics, setting out 
what is already known and establishing a 
number of new conclusions. There is more 
to be done in this field, but this discussion must 
provide a starting-point for future research. 

It will be obvious that this is an important 
work. For the specialist, it is essential read- 
ing; but most social scientists will find it 
stimulating and instructive. 

LuciEN FOLDEs. 


Panorama Sociologique du Bresil. A. Carneiro 
Leao. Presses Universitaires France. 600 fr. 


Tus book is the text of six lectures given in 
Paris by the head of the Faculty of Philosophy 
in the University of Brazil. They represent 
the author’s random thoughts on certain 
aspects of the study of sociology in Brazil and 
on certain sociological problems in South Amer- 
ica. The manner in which these are presented 
is literary rather than scientific. The des- 
cription, for instance, of the favelles, the shanty- 


towns outside the main Brazilian cities, is very 
romantic, for these are among the most 
unhealthy places in the world, with a high 
mortality rate from tuberculosis and syphilis, 
and are the recruiting grounds for the vice 
centres of Brazil. 

As an introduction to the study of Brazilian 
sociological problems the book is unsatisfactory. 
There is no mention of the effects of the end of 
the Slave Trade on the sugar plantations of 
N.W. Brazil, or of the complete collapse of the 
important trade in wild rubber in the Amazon 
forest after the development of rubber planta- 
tions in S.E. Asia, or of the present growth of 
modern heavy industries in the State of Sao 
Paulo. On the fundamental problem of race 
relation in Brazil there is no attempt at pro- 
viding an estimate of the distribution of the 
various ethnic groups, and of their influence in 
the social structure of Brazil. The book is 
interesting more because of the type of gener- 
alizations which are made than for the general- 
izations themselves, and the opinions expressed 
by Senhor A. Carneiro Leao represent a phase in 
the development of sociology practice in Brazil 
from its philosophical cocoon. 

The very long bibliography at the end (over 
400 items) seems to show rather familiarity 
with the sociological literature of France and 
the United States, than to list the most impor- 
tant references of Brazilian or South American 
sociological literature. While many items are 
included which have no direct relation to South 
America, the publications of Prof. Roger Bas- 
tide, Pontes de Miranda, Miranda Reis, Fer- 
nando Pires, and many more Brazilian and 
foreign sociologists who have made important 
contributions to the literature of Brazilian 
sociology, are not included. The bibliography 
even excludes some of the very important 
works by Brazilian social scientists and his- 
torians, like Gilberto Freyre’s Sociologia (2 
vols., 1945), Father Maria Galenti’s Historia do 
Brasil (5 vols., 1911), Pereira da Silva’s Historia 
da fundacao do Imperio Brasileiro (3 vols., 
1977), Roberto Simonsen’s Historia economica 
do Brasil (1933), and many others. 

PHILIP GARIGUE. 


Proceedings of the International Colloquium on 
Luso-Brazilian studies, Washington, October 
15-20, 1950, under the auspices of the Library 
of Congress and Vanderbilt University. The 
Vanderbilt University Press, Nashville, 
1953. Pp. xii + 335; 8 plates. 

THE papers submitted to the Colloquium were 

divided into two classes ; principal papers, or 

those invited by the sponsors of the Colloquium 
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from leading authorities and restricted to 
specific themes or topics; and spontaneous 
contributions or papers submitted by scholars 
on any aspect of Luso-Brazilian studies within 
the limitations set for the various sessions. 
Only the former are printed in full, the others 
being summarized in a few paragraphs, or even 
in a few lines. Articles or summaries in Eng- 
lish are summarized in Portuguese, and 
vice-versa. 

The field covered by these numerous articles 
and summaries is naturally a very wide one, 
but limitations of space have compressed the 
longest article to 24 pages, and most are 
less than half that length. No thorough 
treatment of any of the subjects was therefore 
possible, and the papers are suggestive rather 
than exhaustive. One of the most interesting 
is Jorge Dias’ essay on ‘‘ Os elementos funda- 
mentais da cultura portuguesa ’’, which is the 
best sketch of its kind that I know, and which 
is written with a refreshing absence of 
anthropological jargon, One may, however, 
query his observation that the Portuguese are 
less exuberant and noisy than other Latins, 
or rather his supporting remark (p. 63) that 
a solitary Spaniard in a railway carriage will 
shout down all the Portuguese present. 
Against this, can be set the remark of a French 
officer in Napoleon’s Grande Armée, who 
observed that the Portuguese soldiers could be 
invariably identified at night by the noise they 
made talking round their camp-fires, which 
could always be heard above the hubbub of 
all the other troops in that cosmopolitan array 
(including Spaniards). The stolid dignity of 
the Portuguese (when his mouth is shut) is 


better attested, and was a source of never- 
failing comment to the old Dutch, French and 
English travellers in Asia. Emilio Willems’ 
short but suggestive article on ‘ Portuguese 
culture in Brazil’’ is more technical, but he 
makes some interesting comparisons with cer- 
tain aspects of Portuguese social life as 
described in P. Descamps’ classic Le Portugal ; 
la vie sociale actuelle. (Paris, 1935). 

In the field of history, Dr. Sérgio Buarque 
de Holanda’s sketch (in Portuguese) of rural 
techniques in eighteenth-century Brazil is 
likely to be of most interest to readers of this 
journal. The section somewhat portentously 
headed ‘Instruments of scholarship”’ con- 
tains the longest article in the book, which is 
a very useful survey by Professor V. Rau, of 
the archives at Lisbon and the material they 
contain. R. S. Smith’s essay on the seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century architecture of 
Brazil is written with his usual verve, and, in 
common with J. Bury’s shorter article on the 
Portuguese background to the same theme, 
establishes the fact that a fundamental char- 
acteristic of the architecture of the Lusitanian 
world was its conservatism. As Bury writes: 
“There was the utmost reluctance to accept 
new forms and formulae, and, once accepted, 
they were retained long after their abandon- 
ment elsewhere.’’ Other articles deal with 
linguistics, literature, and the development of 
Luso-Brazilian (what a word !) studies in the 
U.S.A., and in post-war Germany. The book 
is well printed and contains some valuable 
bibliographical lists, but it is a pity that there 
is no index. 

C. R. Boxer. 


Book Notes 


Register of Research in the Social Sciences, in 
Progress and in Planning, and Directory of 
Ri ch Instituts National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research. Cambridge 
University Press. 25s. 





Trust and Foundations: A Select Committee 
to Organizations and Gvrant-making Bodies 
Operating in Great Britain and the Common- 
wealth. Guy W. Keeling. Ed. Thomas 
Landau. Foreword by The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Nathan. Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge. 
2 gns. 

Tue Register of Research in the Social Sciences 

is thicker and, alas, dearer than before. As 

with the previous issue, the Register is not 
printed in the ordinary sense but reproduced 


from some typewriting process. It is, how- 
ever, sharp and easy to read. As ever it 
remains a valuable guide to what is going on 
on every level from that of the Ph.D. to the 
graduate research institutes. The Directory 
of Research Institutions seems to give rather 
fuller information than in the past, and one 
would say that the Directory was an essential 
work, the success of which must be assured, 
were it not for knowledge of the financial 
difficulties under which it labours. It would 
be a genuine tragedy if this useful, time-saving, 
and enormously helpful work of reference 
ceased to appear, and one can only hope that 
even the increase in price may be accompanied 
by an increase in demand! No Library in the 
Social Sciences, no research body, and no 
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teaching department can afford to be without 
this Register. 

Mr. Keeling’s book covers a far wider area. 
It begins with The Abbey, Brigden and 
Burrows Fund, which has given the aged poor 
of Brigton 10s. per person each year since 
1904 and proceeds to the Zetland Educational 
Trust whose purposes include the provision of 
clothing to necessitous children in Burra Isle. 
Within this wide range the reviewer has found 
a brief account of the history, finance and 
constitution of almost every Trust for which 
he has searched. (Two exceptions from Scot- 
land were the MacLeod of Skeabost Scholar- 
ship Fund and the Clark of Eldin Trust. 
These, however, are minor omissions.) The 
book then should be of considerable utility as 
a work of reference, for the planning seems 
clear and the material thorough, but it is to be 
regretted that for some of the more important 
bodies rather more detailed information on 
their real working could not be given. Per- 
haps, this may be remedied in a subsequent 
edition. 

Both these documents, it is perhaps super- 
fluous to say, would themselves yield interest- 
ing and fruitful data for comparative 
analysis. 

D. G. M. 


Introduction to Rural Sociology in India. 
Akshaya R. Desai. The Indian Society of 
Agricultural Economics. Bombay. Rs. 8. 


Tuts useful little book is not quite what its 
title would suggest. It falls into two sections : 
Part I, Introduction to Rural Sociology to India ; 
Part II, Readings in Rural Sociology. The 
first of these is a simple, straightforward and 
useful introduction to the general problems of 
rural sociology and the specific problems of 
the Indian village and its caste system. Al- 
though specifically Indian in interest, it would 
be a useful introduction to rural sociology for 
students of any country in the world, and Mr. 
Desai has to be congratulated on the lucidity 
of his presentation—a lucidity occasionally 
marred by rather serious misprints. 

The second half of the book consists of a 
series of readings mainly from American 
sources. Only a fraction of the length of the 
enormous source book edited by Sorokin, 
Zimmerman and Galpin, it yet attempts to 
cover rather similar ground and a rather 
longer period. From a general point of view 
the selection has been well made, but it is 
more doubtful whether it is quite appropriately 
orientated for the particular needs of Indian 
students. This, however, only increases its 
value to the non-Indian reader. 

All in all, this is a praiseworthy, modest, 
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and useful teaching book with a relevance far 
wider than its title would suggest. 
G. R. 


The Uneducated. Eli Ginzberg and Douglas W. 
Bray. Columbia University Press, 1953. 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege.) Pp. 246. 
30s. 


Tuts study of the uneducated is part of a 
large-scale project undertaken by the Graduate 
School of Business, Columbia University, into 
the Conservation of Human Resources. The 
book is divided into three parts, including an 
introductory section on the historical back- 
ground to educational deficiencies in the U.S., 
and a final statement of the policies suggested 
by the authors for combating illiteracy in the 
educationally backward areas. The most 
original and valuable section is concerned with 
the success of the Army schemes during 
World War II for providing poorly-educated 
and illiterate recruits with a modicum of train- 
ing in the three R’s. The authors are able to 
show that in spite of the inadequate length of 
the course, the number of men who eventually 
became ‘good’ or even “very good”’ 
soldiers, according to their criteria, was con- 
siderably in excess of what was generally 
imagined, and they put forward the suggestion 
that the poorly educated, in spite of obvious 
handicaps, do not necessarily make inefficient 
soldiers. Since 716,000 men were rejected 
during World War II on the grounds of 
illiteracy and mental deficiency, and 300,000 
similarly rejected in the year following the 
outbreak of fighting in Korea, the argument 
is a pertinent one in terms of the conservation 
of human resources. The last chapter con- 
tains an interesting argument on the role of 
the social sciences in the making of social 
policy and the whole study is clearly directed 
towards influencing military attitudes about 
the recruitment of the uneducated. It is not 
without significance that the book is dedicated 
to Howard McC. Snyder, Major-General, U.S. 
Army. 
O. L. B. 


Student Deferment in Selective Service. M. H. 
Trytten. University of Minnesota Press, 
1952. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 
Pp. 140. $3.00. 24s. 

A Policy for Scientific and Professional Man- 
power. National Manpower Council. Col- 
umbia University Press. (London : Geoffrey 
Cumberlege.) Pp. 257. 36s. 


In the spring of 1951 there was established at 
Columbia University, under a grant from the 
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Ford Foundation, a National Manpower 
Council composed of prominent business men, 
trade union leaders, civil servants and univer- 
sity teachers, under the chairmanship of James 
D. Zellerbach. President of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation. Its terms of reference 
were ‘to study important manpower pro- 
blems in this period of emergency and to con- 
tribute to the improved development and use 
of the country’s manpower resources ’’’. These 
two books represent its first two years’ work. 

Trytten’s study, in addition to reviewing 
briefly the historical details of U.S.A. military 
conscription policy, provides a long rationale 
explaining to the public in general why there 
is nothing undemocratic about student defer- 
ment. It admits the unpopularity of a 
measure which has all the appearance of a 
piece of class legislation but emphasizes that 
through the system of selective service only 
the more able college students are deferred, a 
procedure which is necessary if U.S. civiliza- 
tion is to obtain its required flow of trained 
personnel. 

The second report, while continuing this line 
of argument, makes a useful study of the 
failure of the U.S.A. to make the best of its 
intellectual capacity. In addition to review- 
ing the significant manpower shortages especi- 
ally amongst engineers, physicists, teachers, 
and doctors, it estimates that about 5} per cent 


of the population, although capable of profit- 
ing from a university education are not 
obtaining it, mainly through lack of the 
necessary funds, and a further 40,000 persons 
with first degrees might profitably continue 


working for a doctorate. Among first-line 
policy therefore, the National Manpower 
Council recommends an expansion in the 
number of scholarships and fellowships ‘‘ sup- 
ported by private and public funds”. In a 
short review it is impossible to do more than 
spotlight the items ofsmost interest to British 
sociologists, and it should be pointed out that 
both books, but more especially the second, 
contain much factual material which might 
go well to supplement C. Wright Mills’ book, 
White Collar. 
J. AaB. 


Keiskammahoek Rural Survey. 

Volume I: The Natural History of the 
Keiskammahoek Disirict. E. D. Mountain, 
J. V. L. Rennie, G. Murray, R. Story, and 
R. Lindsay Robb. Pp. vii+ 77; plates, 
maps, tables. 17s 6d. 

Volume II: The Economy of a Native 
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Reserve. D. H. Houghton and Edith M, 
Walton. Pp. xii+ 194; plates, maps, 
tables, diagrams. 27s. 6d. 

Volume III: Social Structure. Monica 
Wilson, Selma Kaplan, Theresa Maki and 
Edith M. Walton. Pp. vii + 222; maps, 
diagrams. 37s. 6d. 

Volume IV: Land Tenure. M. E. E. 
Mills and Monica Wilson. Pp. x + 154; 
maps, diagrams. 37s. 6d. 
Pietermaritzburg : Shuter & Shooter, 1952. 


THE four volumes listed above embody the 
results of a series of investigations into various 
aspects of social and economic life in a South 
African Native Reserve with a population of 
about 18,000. The Survey, a notable example 
of team work, was initiated and financed by the 
(South African) National Council for Social 
Research, which also helped to subsidize pub- 
lication. Together these volumes provide by 
far the fullest factual study yet made of condi- 
tions in an area which has been under European 
administration for nearly a hundred years, and 
they tell us more about the effects of South 
African Native policy than do most of the many 
controversial or partisan works published on 
that topic. 

Volume I deals with the topography, 
geology, climate, soils, and vegetation, of 
the district; Vol. II with demography, 
trade, standards of living, labour (including 
labour migration), and production; Vol. III 
with village organization, kinship and mar- 
riage, sex and age, voluntary associations 
(church, school, recreational groupings, and 
gift clubs), “‘ expressions of conflict ’”’ (mainly 
witchcraft and sorcery), and certain features of 
ritual life (ancestor cult and male initiation) ; 
and Vol. IV with the different forms of land 
tenure’ (including a discussion of the relation- 
ship between land holdings and family struc- 
ture). The Volume on land tenure, with its 
discussion of communal, freehold, and quitrent 
systems, is particularly impressive ; but those 
on the economy and social structure also con- 
tain a good deal of quantitative data likely to 
be of permanent value. Professors Houghton 
and Wilson, who were responsible for much 
of the supervision apart from their own field- 
work, have done very well. It is a pity that 
the Survey is published at a price that seems 
exorbitant even in these days of expensive 
books ; it is a work that should be carefully 
read by every serious student of South African 
Native affairs. 

I. S. 
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